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EDITORIAL 


October 1946 


pz date prevents us from commenting in this issue on 
the exhibition of ‘Britain Can Make It’ at the Victoria 
and Albert Museum, but I have arranged for the book 
section to be covered by a specialist in that field. This will 
be the first of a series of regular articles on book production. 
It has long been my ambition to include in our pages appraisal 
of the part publishers play in making a book readable. Such 
a review as Life and Letters is bound to have as its first aim the 
forwarding of creative imaginative literature, but the best 
work in the world can be spoilt by bad presentation. The 
publisher who expresses his belief in the book he puts out, by 
according it dignified production, deserves our thanks—and 
he who lumps both best-seller and work of scholarship into 
bad covers, with poor type and blotchy jackets, deserves 
censure. The latter, too, we shall signal—the worst books of 
the quarter, from point of view of production, as well as the 
best. ‘These Book Notes will deal, indeed, not only—in fact, 
rather occasionally—with sales of rareties, Riviere bindings 
and limited editions. Their main purpose will be to single out 
those volumes which, put on the general market, indicate a 
genuine attempt to further good printing and binding by 
giving the public for their money a book which is as much 
a pleasure to the hand and the eye as, it is hoped, the contents 
will be to the mind. 

Such craftsmanship, I take it, is the aim in all sections of the 
exhibition, which is to be regarded not only as a chance to 
see what we may not yet own, but as an expression of the will 
to live. I am, in fact, surprised that the show is not called, in 
the present lamentable fashion, ‘After Breakage, Makeage.’ 

However, the Director General of the B.B.C., introducing 
the new Third Programme—which after all is intended for 
the educated and/or intelligent—allowed himself to say that 
the plan was for ‘eighty per cent coverage’, and I really do 
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protest against the slovenliness of this growing use of the 
‘age’ suffix. It is part of the same woolliness which uses 
‘around’ for ‘round’ and talks of ‘facing up to’ something 
instead of more concisely merely ‘facing’. The ‘-age’ habit 1s 
a French vice—and I do not think it is sufficiently realized 
how much the French language has lost clarity in the last 
forty years and become vague. No one objects to slang as 
such, and the slang of to-day is apt to be the good speech of 
to-morrow—but only if it supplies vividness and economy. 

When newspapers declare that the increase of paper will 
allow them ‘more readerage’, when literary agents, who 
should surely know better, send me stories which they describe 
as having ‘a wordage of 2,000’ then—in the correct use of 
the word—I take umbrage. 

Mr. Churchill, in his famous speech, did not exhort us to 
endure ‘Bloodage, toilage, and sweatage’—and if he had, we 
should have been justified in thinking his message was as good 
as a mileage. Which does not make senseage. If Britain can 
make it, she must also learn to speak it—which means using 
those words we have before inventing others unnecessarily 
and thus being guilty of waste. 


APOLOGY 


We regret that we inadvertently stated last month that Martha 
Marquardt was secretary to Sir Almrott Wright. This is not so and 
we apologize both to her and any other to whom inconvenience may 
have been caused. 


FROM A JOURNAL: SILKIE 
AND TIDE RACE 


BRENDA CHAMBERLAIN 


NicutT AND MorRNING 


These irradiant nights. Before getting into bed I crouch at 
the window. There are no sash cords, the frames being held 
open by pieces of stick. Across the slope of the mountain the 
lighthouse beam flashes like a scythe with stronger radiance 
than moonlight. Illuminating night. Such innocence is in the 
cool winds and mooncast shadow. No nightmare, no dream 
even. The house lies in the heart of the island. The lighthouse 
beam flashes, flashes, with uninquisitive arcs that are like a 
scythe’s movements; or again, they resemble ground lightning. 

How different from those nights in Galloway, in the dark 
house above the Firth. My bedroom’s leaf-heavy, tree-haunted 
awareness, from which, on entering, my heart felt the midnight 
shiver of massed foliage. Here no tree grows, only a few stunted 
gorse bushes. 

And the sea makes clean our hearts. 

Shearwaters begin to shriek with ghost cries of dead men. 
G. says: when I am out in the middle of the night looking to 
my snares, the shearwaters cry like banshees from winding 
passages among the rocks. The only lit window is that of my 
house. O lamp of home; haven from banshees. 

In the morning I wash all over from a basin on the floor. 
Bending at the small open square of window I can feel the salt 
wind making me whole. The cows of Cristin pass up the steep 
field into the farm track on their way to be milked. The timid 
hangdog white bull limps slowly after them up the incline. He 
is hobbled and wretchedly impeded as he painfully drags his 
limbs along. But he gets to Cristin. He returns again far 
behind his free-swinging cows. 

Last night the ducks were forgotten entirely; neither fed 
nor locked up. So engrossed were we by conversation. Surely 
the only seemly time for self-revelation is at night. G. knows 
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almost nothing about me; I am amazed that he should tell me 
his most intimatethoughts. I could laugh with a sort of delight 
that there is such a person, true, alive, and with a wild 
integrity. 

‘They carry the flaming cross through the towns to rouse 
the clansmen.’ His eyes flash as he speaks. He raises an arm to 
show that he holds the signal light in his own grasp. 


MAROONED 

The force of the gale made the base of Careg yr Honwy and 
Maen Bugail hoary with foam. It raved through the house, 
chilling us with the hands of white death. We were partially 
sheltered by Mynydd Enlli, but on the other side of the island 
one of those waves in the Sound would have swamped the 
motor boat. 

After breakfast of seagull’s and duck’s eggs, we went to the 
Cafn on the chance of getting across to the mainland. J. was 
out raising his lobster pots round the south end. Dogfish hung 
drying for bait. Under a broken boat, vertebrae of a whale, 
bleached and growth-ringed, like a tree stump, lay in company 
with the rotting hide of a red cow. In the boathouse, lobster 
creels made of withies by J. The roof stacked with sails. Masts 
piled against the walls. One tall sail and thick mast belonging 
to the black boat. 

The lobster fishers returned and said it would be impossible 
to cross the Sound that day. O joy, another day with the seals. 
The sea masters fate. 

Weeks go by in the winter, during which the weather makes 
it impossible to make the crossing to Aberdaron. 

By evening the gale was deadly in its shrivelling coldness. 
But H., who had lain all day in a sheltered coign of rock in 
Porth Solfach, was burnt by the sun. 

I fed the pet lamb, and shivered in the piercing blast that 
poured out of the east. 

H, said: “This comes from Asia, from the cold lands.’ 

Asia’s bitter wind 
Whitens every tree. 
Mind says, never mind 
Heart says, agony. 
From The News from Roquebrune, by Oliver Edwards. 
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At home the leaves of the bushes in the field are hanging 
withered too soon after their unfolding. On the island there is 
no tree to suffer; but the potatoes have been unearthed and 
thrown about the ground in the squares of cultivation to the 
south-east. 


ABBEY AND SAINTs’ BONES 


Concerning the abbey I shall be stiff-necked as D. H. 
Lawrence who in Sea and Sardinia, writing of the Cathedral of 
Cagliari, ends abruptly with the words, ‘for the rest, I am not 
Baedeker.’ 

It is a very little ruin, this abbey, but the remaining walls 
are most beautiful in age and atmosphere. The nightshade 
Belladonna, plant that grows by the gate at home and is picked 
by the people as a remedy, here greens the weathered stone. 
A narrow embrasure cunningly built with a twist in the setting 
of the granite squints out in a slit-eyed vision of the sea. W. 
and his son, both bearing heavy sacks eternally like loads of 
sin, pass in and out of the arched yard nearby. The wife 
watches us silently, her head stuck out of an upstairs window, 
reminding me of the time when, tramping through a crofting 
village in the far western highlands, we saw the skylight of 
every cottage open and a head poke out to watch us. Up there 
the women laughed and shouted to us: the children sang out 
greetings. Such delicate humour, to stare like Jack-in-the- 
boxes from the roofs instead of watching like common mortals 
from their doors. But here on Ynys Enlli, the head was silent 
as it peered from under the broken, cardboard-mended panes. 
W.’s wife must have little cause for laughter in her life. 

We looked in at the windows of the minister’s empty house. 
Chairs waited to be sat in. Papers and books waited to be read. 
H. and I almost expected to see traces of a meal on the table. 
So casually had the house been left. 

Later in the evening as we stood on the green parapet that 
runs along the northern coast, among flowers, sea pinks, and 
blue vernal squills, we saw W.’s son passing away from us round 
the headland with a bucket for gulls’ eggs. The sight of him 
against the bottle-glass sea was as complete as a perfect word, 
a note in music. 
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We trod cliffs; looked into black caverns. On this north 
corner the rock was white, and worked all over in raised veins, 
white and polished as if it had been the finest ivory carved to 
perfection. In some places ethereal as web of spiders, in others 
thick as human veins. As human arteries. The stone seemed to 
be composed of petrified tissue, skin, muscle, delicate sea-worn 
bones. Falling to our knees, we ran fingers over the filigree 
patterns, touching the remains of our ancestors. Or their 
sculptured memorials in stone; their ivory-bright, bird-bone 
perfection. The metamorphosed flesh. A valley of sun-whitened 
skeletons seen through a reducing mirror. 

Why this preoccupation with rock, the bones of the earth? 
While turning over the soil here, a man might philosophize 
like the grave-diggers in Hamlet. The second clown asks a 
riddle: ‘Who builds stronger than a mason, a shipwright, or a 
carpenter?’ And the first clown answers: ‘A grave-maker’: the 
houses that he makes last till doomsday.’ 

In all parts of the island that are clear of stone, the spade 
strikes upon human thigh and breast bone. In an island of only 
four hundred and forty-four acres, half of that mountain, with 
reputedly, twenty thousand saints buried there, it is under- 
standable that the earth should be thick with bones. 

‘It would be much more facile to find graves in Bardsey for 
so many saints, than saints for so many graves.’ 

I like this commentary on the Book of Llan Dav, compiled in 
the middle of the twelfth century, in which Bardsey is described 
as the Rome of Britain, among other reasons, for the sanctity 
imparted to it by so many interred confessors and martyrs. 

Under the eastern height men turn the bones of their 
ancestors when they dig. They turn them happily under the 
wide sky-benediction, for these are bones of men who fulfilled 
themselves, who found realization of visions in a fragment of 
land left miraculously to the air when other portions of this 
mountain range were submerged in the Pleistocene age. 


Wituy BEps 


Each farm has its own withy bed for the making of lobster 
creels. The beds have become so neglected in the past few years 
that withies now have to be brought over from the mainland. 
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In the simple, unfoliated landscape, tawny stems break the 
horizontal lines of the lowland. The fields are parcelled neatly 
into small squares, each about an acre in extent, each field 
being surrounded by an earthen, grass-covered dyke, along 
the top of which it is pleasant to walk. 

Never before have I seen land so overrun by rabbits as this. 
Mostly small, they are both grey and black varieties, and of 
course crosses of both, the black having been introduced by 
a lighthouse keeper. G., who has decided to experiment with 
the two breeds, has taken live young rabbits out of his snares, 
tied string round a leg of each, and pegged down the other end 
some distance away, in the hope that they will mate. The fur 
of the black rabbit is long and of a silken fineness. 

It was recorded in 1291, in the Taxatio of Pope Nicholas IV, 
that among the material benefits which the abbey gained from 
the island was thirty-five shillings a year from the sale of 
rabbits and rabbit skins. 


Ocor LLADRON: FRENCH SMUGGLERS’ CAVE 


In this cirque of rock that on one side rises to a saddle, on 
the other to overhanging cliff, lies a snug and secret anchorage. 
Imagine the French smugglers in stocking caps carrying their 
cargo of liquor up the precipice. And the welcoming islanders 
delightedly leading them to the farms, with talk of roast goose 
and duck, their eyes on the flagons of wine. 

Southward a little, on the black rock Pen Diban, Arthur of 
the Round Table is said to have been shipwrecked; the boat 
lost, but Arthur saved. Arthur, his breast torn, his royal gar- 
ments salt-caked and stained, was drawn from the sea’s hunger 
by unknown hands, and carried inland to the holy fathers. 

Because ours is a land that does not forget its past, but 
merges all time in the present, the cargo boat that was salvaged 
last year off Maen Bugail, the illicit wine of France, the ship- 
wreck of Arthur, are of equal importance and freshness to us. 
It might be said that what happened here yesterday has 
taken on the colour of a past event, so timeless do all things 
appear. As if the drama had been written long ago, and we who 
come to the island merely play the parts that were designed 
for us, walking on to the stage at the dictates of another being. 
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SEAL CAVE 


I sat at G.’s feet on top of the tall slab rearing from the sea. 
The cave, a narrow fissure dark except at early morning when 
the sun shines in, was glutted through its narrow-necked 
entrance by the incoming tide. 

O, and the seal cow that lay on her back in the water-green 
gloom of the cavern. With face out of water and flippers 
waving me to come down, down, down, to the depths of the 
sea, her brown eyes besought: ‘Come to me, come to me.’ Her 
arms extended, folded back, extended, folded again to her 
creamy underside. So great was the human-mermaid attrac- 
tion that I almost leapt down to my death by drowning. 

O woman on land and silkie by the sea. 

We had come with infinite caution down the precipitous 
holdless grass of the mountainside. Never before on any hill 
have I known such sheer grass. To slip a few inches, to lose the 
slightest control, would send a body rolling and bouncing over 
the cliffs below into the waves. The wind shook us as if we were 
rats in the teeth of dogs. It is impossible to stand upright on the 
turf, it is so steep and glassy smooth. Dressed in thick jerseys, 
a pair of G.’s army trousers turned up in many folds, a rain- 
coat, and going barefoot, it was possible for me to move com- 
fortably on my behind, digging heels and fingers into the 
earth. Below this awful expanse of grass came the ledges of firm 
and honest rock, giving sound hold. Our minds grew dazed by 
the thundering waters. 

As we let ourselves down the last yards where a few tussocks 
of thrift wait to crumble from the slope under unwary fingers, 
there appeared from below the wild shape of the Ancient 
Mariner. He had a basket on his arm, in which gull’s and 
razorbill’s eggs lay bedded in fleece. Swinging round with a 
gesture of alarm at sight of us above him, he nearly pitched 
over the rocks. 

He was only back to the island for a day or two so that he 
could take off a horse and cow, having now gone to another 
farm in a distant part of England. Bardsey has laid her mark 
on him. Surrounded for ten years by rock and water, he has 
become savage, enigmatic. Looking at him as the three of us 
spoke casually together, my mind ran over some of the stories 
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concerning him which had been told me by G. Their stark 
truth was apparent: of such an original it is possible to believe 
the wildest tales. 

Feeling like a pigmy, I climbed among the crags of the 
shore. During these days my balance became as sure as it has 
ever been, from constant travelling over rock. Pure delight in 
scrambling took me easily over the smoothest shelves, the 
slimiest corners. 

The sea was emerald, frothed with white. In lee of the land, 
submerged rocks of the reef showed as soft purple stains under 
the calmer water. 

We began collecting eggs, birds circling wildly about us. 
The stench of those nesting places. Normally gulls lay their 
eggs in a shallow, primitive nest (a little dead grass, a few 
feathers, sheep’s wool, seaweed) among blocks on the shore. 
Or, they simply drop them carelessly on depressions in the 
grass slope above. We found some razorbill’s eggs hidden in 
crannies. More beautiful than the dun, mottled green egg of 
the gull, those razorbill’s eggs we found were chalky white 
splashed with both large and small brown blotches like old 
blood. Against the rocks whitened with bird droppings they 
were perfectly camouflaged. Whenever we found a gull’s nest 
with three eggs in it, G. broke one to test whether it was addled, 
for usually, if the full clutch is there, it means that it is an old 
one and has been overlooked in previous gatherings. We had 
now about two dozen eggs, so we hid them under a fleece ready 
to put into our bag on the way back. 

At the seal cave the island life concentrates. The cliffs are 
coloured with yellow and orange lichens, a colony of razorbills 
makes love, quarrels, flies around the head of it. From clumps 
of bladder campion we heard the cheeping of young birds. 
We tried without success to approach the nest. 

‘Just here,’ said G., as we trod delicately, ‘there have been 
accidents. People have fallen.’ 

I do not wonder. 

In a corner near the seal cave, there is a deep niche fairly 
high up. From this, chicks were clamouring for food. G. being 
too tall to get into the back of the crevice where the nest was, 
I inserted myself into the entrance instead, and wormed into 
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the darkness of the ever-narrowing cleft. When I could push 
in no further, and my head was bent to my breast by the roof, 
I cautiously put out an arm into dank cold air, to find that at 
full stretch it would reach the nest. Hand reported: the nest is 
big and deep, made of grass stems and wool. Fingers strayed 
over three, four, five, six pulsating naked heads. Their bills 
gaped wide under my touch. They clamoured for food. G. 
scrambled into the bottom of the hole, and to him I passed 
down one morsel of bird life. Naked grey thing, with skeleton 
head and unfeathered wing elements, pink-legged, pink- 
tongued, it opened wide its throat and clacked for sustenance. 
Putting it back into the nest, we retreated to the rocks below. 
Soon the parent birds returned; glossy, blue-black, red-legged 
choughs. They fluttered with rustling wings onto the face of 
the cliff over the crevice, and after talking in the manner of 
jackdaws and mobbing other birds that wished to nest in 
their kingdom, flashed in to their young, their cries echoing in 
the dark cleft. 

‘The nest is usually placed in some crevice or hole in a rock, 
sometimes at a considerable distance from the opening, where 
it is absolutely impossible to obtain the eggs. It is made of 
sticks and heather stems, and lined with dry grass, roots, and 
wool, sometimes with hair. It is often a large structure, but, as 
is usual with birds nesting in holes, seldom very compactly 
Mace sae 

Well, our nest proved to be not inaccessible. 

Something barked with a deep voice under the rock by 
which we stood. The bull seal, the bull seal. Ah, there he goes, 
smooth and black as oil, nine feet of solid flesh, twisting and 
rolling without a ripple to disturb the depths of the pool. 

‘Almost twice as long as you are,’ laughs G. over his 
shoulder. 

Look, look, now he comes out, his black bull head dripping. 
One moment, he is in the stillness of the cavern, the next, he 
is in that boiling emerald sea. His nose is nobly aquiline, his 
heavy lids droop, hooding the eyes. He does not look directly 
at us, this bull seal, Leviathan of Enlli. He will leave that to 

1 Of the chough (Coloured Figures of the Eggs of British Birds, by Henry 
Seebohm). 
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the cows of his harem. In the emerald, jewel-coloured sea, 
from the white foam lace, rise gentle stone-grey heads. 
Whiskered, human-eyed, they are the heads of his cows. They 
are dappled, white breasted, their undersides seemingly vul- 
nerable, gleaming as those of fishes. Ho there, beautiful seal 
cow. 

She twists to dive into the under-water tunnel leading to the 
pool, and where her mottled back touches the surface, is irri- 
descent as mother-of-pearl. Rainbow, mother-of-pearl; sheen 
of the sleek and mottled skin. 

And the silkie that wanted me to leap to her— 

‘Look,’ says G., ‘she is calling you again; come to me, come 
to me.’ 

From that deep pit between the walls, in waning light, she 
sends messages of desire, that I should give myself to the sea 
and plumb the green stillness of water under the rock. I lean 
far over into the darkening air, and her mild eyes speak of 
human feelings. This blood-link between man and seal, whence 
does it arise? 

The seal cow takes me down to my most deep roots where is 
legend and fantasy. She tells me that once I was a lonely 
woman living on a strand without man, without child. And if 
in the spring I was crowned, it was with sea-tangle. One day, 
so great was my yearning, I stole a baby seal, silken-haired and 
innocent, from a rock that sprays broke over. But it cried with 
the voice of any human child. The cow roared and came up 
from the surf to beat my door and windows with her flippers. 
She blew like a whale through the keyhole, she moaned and 
whimpered for her little bull. At last she was forced to go away 
to the cold wastes of the sea, and I was left in peace. But my 
adopted child grew listless, and at last pined away. He 
dwindled inside his long fur. He died. Because I feared the 
wrath of his mother, I went to live far away from the seal’s 
breeding ground. 

O seal cow in the cavern, your mournful eyes; was it your 
baby I stole so long ago? 

Or deeper still in legend, my fibre was wedded to a strange 
man with whom I lived above the tide edge. I was happy until 
he began to leave me for long weeks with only turnstones and 
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oystercatchers for company. One night, when he had been 
away for a time, I went down to the shore to gather driftwood 
by the moon’s light. A bull seal rose from the sea and lay rest- 
ing on a rock. It began to sing with a man’s voice, the voice of 
my husband: ‘I am a man upon the land, I ama silkie in the 
sea.’ 

This made me scream. Hearing me, he bellowed loudly, and 
slipped back into the waves, away, away from me for ever. 

G. went back along the shore to search for H., who, we dis- 
covered later, had found the cliff too difficult, and had struggled 
back to the top of the mountain. 

Evening has come: it is cold on this sunless rock. Waves toss 
tumultuously past the shore. Now the pool grows more and 
more mysterious, and a stench rises from the seals. The old 
black bull snorts at me from somewhere below. A pale moon 
rises in the wind-burnished sky. I sit and sit alone with the 
waves, and the creatures that I now know as individuals lift 
up their heads to regard me. 

The sea pours relentlessly past, the sea is cold; the white 
moon is cold also, a virginal Spring moon. I do not move at all 
on the top of my rock so that birds fly very close and show their 
bellies, trailing feet, and clear eyes. But I do not see the razor- 
bill’s eyes which are small and black. They would seem to be 
blind, so small and black are their eyes against the dark 
plumage. 

The bull seal snorts below in the darkness; it is a cold, deso- 
late sound, full of repugnance. 

He wishes I would go away. 

G. does not come, and I am surrounded on one side by 
water, on the other by blocks of stone. To the left there is the 
rock wall a few inches from my head; to the right I can see a 
few yards to the corner round which birds circle. If G. does 
not come back I shall wait until the moon has gained mastery 
in the sky, and then climb the cliff and so home to the stone 
house in the middle of the island. 

I am cold; I am happy. Not until the moon is high—there, 
the signal from the gulls. He is coming. For the birds have all 
risen and gone upon the waves. Head and shoulders first, then 
the whole figure moving among the rocks. He raises an arm in 
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greeting, and I smile, being comforted on my cold throne. I 
smile, going back in memory to an evening in childhood when, 
walking near Gorad, a boat passed in the calm, and those 
aboard her lifted hands in benediction. Salutations to the shores 
of worlds. 

On a shelf above the cave we find tunnels dug in curiously 
powdered grey soil that contains much bird excreta. G. opens 
up one of the tunnels with his knife, hoping to find a shearwater 
at the end, but it is empty. There is one hole going straight 
down through the soft, crumbly earth. I drop a stone into it, 
and hear it splash faintly about thirty feet below in the cave 
pool. We expect the earth to give way beneath us at any 
moment. 

After climbing to the summit ridge we look westward to 
where the sun fails into grey ash. The lamp suddenly burns in 
the eye of the lighthouse. Its beam begins to play over the 
twilit fields. 


LOBSTERS AND A COOKING STOVE 


Almost all the islandmen were gathered into the Cafn this 
morning, preparing to cross to the mainland with crabs, lob- 
sters, and gulls’ eggs. A black stove was also carried down and 
dumped in iron desolation on the stones, ready to be put into 
the dinghy. Shellfish is taken to Aberdaron three times a week. 
To keep the catch alive and fresh until it is transported, the 
fishermen store the crayfish and lobsters in wooden cases in 
which air holes have been drilled. These boxes are lodged in 
the rocks and covered with wet seaweed. Going among the 
stones you would not guess that the cases were there. 

A miserable icy rain numbed us as we waited for the many 
boxes of writhing crabs to be stowed in the boat. J.’s father-in- 
law, an old man suffering from a weak heart, waded out to the 
dinghy in cracked boots that let in the water. He and his 
friend, another old man from the mainland, lifted in the iron 
stove, and the Ancient Mariner handed the iron weight to J.’s 
father-in-law. A brooding expression came on the father-in- 
law’s face as his arm took the full weight of the iron. Growing 
more and more thoughtful, he slowly lowered it to the bottom 
of the boat. 
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With the dinghy in tow and two men in her, we slipped out 
of the Cafn. The foxy bitch ran, a-shiver and whimpering, 
over the rocks. As we coasted towards the Sound, she raced up 
and down the headland, barking after her master. 

Rain chills me through: in long grey shrouds of rain the 
resting place of the holy fathers falls away. Already it is the 
past: time has not stood still. The seal cave drops astern; the 
yellow-stained rocks, the ledges lined with sober birds, vanish. 
Sheltering cliffs glide backward. The tide race of the Sound 
is under and around us. How deep and savage is the sea; how 
light our craft. We are sprayed with salt and switchbacked over 
these waves that spout so viciously. The dinghy tosses in our 
wake. 

My eyes do not leave the rain-shrouded mountain; on her 
slopes I leave my barefoot self. To return, to return. Off the 
opposite shore towards Braich y Pwll, porpoise roll. We do not 
make directly for Aberdaron beach, but first put in at the 
sheltered cove below Cwrt Farm, so that the two old men can 
take off their stove. 

We glide into summer; the water inshore is calm and trans- 
lucent. Light breaks over the inland heights. 

(concluded.) 


INNOCENCE 


by OswELL BLAKESTON 


Grains of mice, scarcely a hint, 
Play in bed of fine Catmint, 
Baby shrews, learning no lesson 
For the Tiger Lilies’ season. 
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[ OcASTA, finding that she had been living in incest with her 
son (dipus, hanged herself. CEdipus, as a baby, had been 
exposed on Mount Kithairon, with his feet pierced and bound 
together. The reason for this foot-piercing is obscure. I 
suggest that his feet were pierced and cords put through the 
holes in order that he might be hanged on a tree. I suggest 
that the cord that hangs the baby on the tree and the cord 
that hangs the mother is the one and same cord; and that 
Iocasta is a Mother Goddess who is a Tree. 

The Greeks had a name for it. They had a group of God- 
desses who were hanged, the Apanchomenai. And the more 
one considers their mythology, one finds how important that 
group was. Consider Ariadne, the Cretan princess, daughter 
of Minos, who rescued Theseus from the Labyrinth by means 
of a Cord or Thread which brought him safely back to her 
after the terrors of the passage in which lurked the Minotaur; 
and who, deserted, hanged herself with a cord. Is it the one 
and same cord? Nilsson states that Ariadne is a Nature 
Goddess, that she stands looking on at her own cult-dances, 
and that the one definite fact about her cult is her death.! She 
is certainly one of the ancient Aigean Tree Mothers, perhaps 
the oldest. 

She had a sister, Phaidra. Phaidra also hanged herself. 
Helen, who was a Plane-tree Goddess, hanged herself. 
Menelaos, associated with her in the Plane Tree cult, had a 
well and plane tree near Kaphyai in Arkadia; and only a 
stadium off was a grove and sanctuary of Artemis the Hanged 
One.? In Attica, the festival of the Aiora, a rite of swinging 
from trees, had as its myth the fate of Erigone, who hanged 
herself. According to one version Erigone was in hopeless 
love with Dionysos, like the abandoned Ariadne, when she 
strung herself up. 

1 Nilsson, Minoan-Mycenean Religion, 452. 2 Pausarias, viii, 23, 6. 
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At Oinee, in the Opuntian Lokris, according to a tale about 
the death of Hesiod, the lorn maiden hanged herself at the 
festival of Ariadne.1 In Asia Minor, the cult of the Great 
Mother developed the myth of the Sonlover Attis, who 
hanged himself from a tree. Byblis, the heroine, after a vain 
love-quest for her brother, hanged herself in her bead-fillets 
on an oak, and from her tears burst the well Byblis. Cleite 
hanged herself, and the tears of the nymphs begot the well 
of her name. Phyllis, deserted by her lover, turned into an 
almond tree after hanging herself.? 

Beyond doubt, this image of hanging on the Mother-Tree 
had its origin in cult-forms. The Mother died with the Year; 
and when she was robbed of her divinity and turned into a 
heroine, some explanation had to be found for her death. 
In the hanging-tales, we see the image of a victim or a 
doll hung on a tree in a ritual of which the significance had 
become blurred and attracted rationalizations. Thus, the 
Francois vase seems to reflect a form of the Ariadne myth, 
in which she and Theseus made a happy homecoming; but 
when the folk of Naxos had a Death of hers to explain away, 
they devised a story about her having been deserted on their 
island by Theseus. In Cyprus, too, we find her death (in 
childbirth) located; Theseus was supposed to have put her 
ashore to bear his child. The Hesiod tale shows that her 
festival in the Opuntian Lokris had a hanging-motive, which 
was transferred to someone else. In Attica, the Hanged One 
of the tree-festival was Erigone, but her tale shows her affinity 
was Ariadne. 

The reason why Ariadne became associated with Dionysos 
is no doubt to be found in the displacement and _part- 
absorption of her cult by the Dionysiac evangel.4 Thus, at 


1O. Freidel, Die Sage von Tode Hesiods (Fahrb. f. Iclass. Phile. suppl. x, 
1878-9), 244; Nilsson, Griech. Feste, 383 f. Thucydides, iii, 96, sets the 
incident in Ozalian Lokris. Plutarch (Conv. Septem Sap., 162c) makes it a 
festival of Rhia on the promontory of Rhium Molykreia. Only the account 
of Alkidamos mentions Ariadne. The various locations suggest the number 
of similar rites spread about. 

* Byblis: Parthen. Erot., 11; Conon, Narr., 2. Nicainetus says she haunts 
Miletos’ Gate as an Owl. Cleite: Apoll. Rhod. (i, 967, 1063). The image in 
both cases is of a victim or image hung in a tree over a spring. 

§ At Amathos: Plut. Thes., citing the local author, Paion. 

“Nilsson, Griech. Feste, 382. 
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Naxos, she was said to have wedded Dionysos after being 
left by Theseus. And the Odyssey (xi, 321) declares that it 
was through the ‘testimonies’ of Dionysos that Artemis killed 
her. Argos had her tomb in the temple of the Cretan Dionysos.1 

Now let us consider Helen more closely. As I said, she was 
certainly a Treemother. She was worshipped at Rhodes as 
Dendrites (She of the Tree)?; she had two temples at Sparta, 
one near the Platanistas, where the Spartan ephebes had their 
traditional group-fight, the other at Therapnai, called the 
Menelaion—and Menelaos, we noted, had his well and plane 
tree at Kaphuai. There was a festival Helaneia. Theocritos, 
in his Epithalamion for Helen, deals with her cult, and calls 
the Plane her Tree.? Her legend has basic similarities with 
that of Ariadne. Both heroines were carried off by foreign 
lovers, and hanged themselves. Pausanias says that after the 
death of Menelaos, Helen fled to Rhodes, and Polyxo, wife of 
Tlepolemos, ordered servants to hang her up on a tree. This 
tale is an obvious effort to explain away the cult-title Dendrites, 
and presumably some ritual-act of hanging an image or a 
victim in a sacred tree. 

Erigone gives-us a further clue. She was the daughter of 
Ikarios of Attica.4 One tale said that her father treated 
Dionysos hospitably when the god was wandering round 


1 Paus., ii, 23, 7. Note als_ the relation of Theseus and Ariadne to the 
Oschophoria. 

2) P aus.» Ii5,10,.%0. 

8 Nilsson, Minoan-Myc. Rel., 456-8. There was also a plant Helaneum. 
Helene means a basket. The festival Helenephoria had secret cult-objects 
carried in a basket (Pollux, x, 191), and must have been associated with 
Helen. We do not know where it was held. The Theocritean poem deals 
with the rite at the temple near the Platanistas. The finds in these Spartan 
temples go back to the Mycenean age. For the Menelaion on the left bank 
of the Eurotas, really a sanctuary of Helen, see B.S.A., xv (1909), 108 ff. 
For Helen as a vegetation-deity, see further Nilsson, Homer and Mycene 
(1933), 251-3. ; § 3 

4 Schultz, Roscher s.v. Ikarios. (E. is also called daughter of Aigistheus: 
Pearson’s notes to fragments of Sophocles’ tragedy. This E. hanged herself 
when Orestes was acquitted by the Areiopagos, Dict. Cret., vi, 4.) For E. as 
mistress of Dionysos, Hyg. fab., 130, and Ovid, Met., vi, 125. In the Aiora 
girls, singing, circumambulated the vineyards, and sacrificed a dog to 
aid the harvest. Helen, it should be noted, certainly had cult-relations in 
Attica—at Aphidna. See Costanzi, #ligio, i (1920), 315 ff., and Wilamowitz, 
Die gr. helden age, ii, 236. 
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guised, and was given the lore of wine-making. The peasants, 
when they grew drunk, thought they were poisoned, and killed 
Ikarios. Erigone sought her father everywhere, then hanged 
herself. A plague broke out—a drought or an epidemic 
of young women hanging themselves. Apollo’s oracular 
advice was asked. He bade the people honour Erigone and 
her father. So the Aiora festival was instituted, at which 
little images were swung from trees. Erigone was also said to 
have been in love with Dionysos. Her name means Spring- 
born, and she was also called Aletes, the Wanderer. 

Her tale shows the Ariadne-elements in new combinations. 
It is mainly a confused effort to explain a cult of questing for 
the Dead (as when the murdered body of Osiris was sought at 
Abydos, in the rite of his death and rebirth), and of Lamenta- 
tions for the Dead Nature-Mother. The main interest lies 
in the fact that we are explicitly told about the images in the 
trees: * 

In the Asianic cult of the Great Mother, images of Attis 
were hung in the pine trees.? In Italy, we find oscilla, images or 
masks, hung in trees for festival purposes. Many cases where 
victims or sacrifices are hung in trees might be cited.4 A series 
of coins from the Cretan town of Gortyn show a goddess 
seated amid the boughs of a tree, and in some she is connected 
with a bird in sacral marriage. (We recall Helen, child 
of the sky god in swan-shape.) These coins show the goddess 
herself mating in a tree; but it would be no large step to 
hanging a cult-statue there to express the yearly marriage 
with the sky god or her bird avatar.® Artemis ‘was known by 
the name of Daphnoea and Cedreatis. At Ephesus, not only the 

1 Nilsson, in Eranos, xv (1915), 277 ff., for Aiora. 

* Firmicus Maternus, De errore prof. relig., 120. 

3 Roman hanging-customs were: (a) the Compitalia, just after the Satur- 
nalia, when balls and female figures of wool were hung in the crossroads— 
the festival being to the Lares (Festus, ed. Miiller, 239). (6) The Feria 
Latine, when the folk also swung themselves, some wearing masks (‘for 
shame’, says Schol. Bib., 256, in a feeble effort to explain). A tale was told 
of the Quest for the Dead Bodies of A‘neas and Latinus. Cf. Aneid, vi, 740. 


(c) The Sementive and country Paganalia: Vergil, Georgics, ii, 382 f. 
4 Nilsson, Gr. feste, 232 ff. 


° Nilsson, Min.-Myc. Rel., 459, 479; Cook, Zeus, ii, 496 ff., etc. 
° I take Bird and Snake to be originally forms of the Mother’s potence, 
spirit-forms, though later differentiated as mates, attendants, or children. 
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olive but the oak was sacred to her. At Delos, she had her palm 
tree. Her idol was placed in or hung from the branches of these 
trees tt 

In fact, there are few objects of religious importance which 
in some rite or other are not hung or fixed on a tree. There is, 
for example, a long series of customs where the navel string 
is hung on a tree to get the child a tree-soul. The dead are 
often put in or on trees. Trophies and sacrifices are hung 
there. At sacred wells or springs the overhanging tree is 
decked with offerings, rags, and the like. Teeth or cut hair 
are secreted in trees for safety, and so on. An interesting 
Australian custom shows us the whole clan fixing its churingas 
(external-souls or doubles) in bundles and then stowing them 
away for safety on a tree during a dangerous expedition of 
hunting or war.? 

Finally, a human being may be hung on a tree, as a victim, 
as a doomed outcast, or as an initiate undergoing some test 
or ordeal. Othin declares in the Norse poem Havamal: ‘I know 
that I hung for nine long days on Vingi’s tree, pierced by a 
spear, and given up to Othin, myself to myself—on a tree 
of which no one knows from the roots of what tree it springs. 
They revived me neither with bread nor with drink. I peered 
downwards. I took up runes. Screaming I took them. There- 
upon I fell back.’ The Chadwicks comment: 


Is it a sacrifice of the god which is described, or merely a kind of 
initiation-ceremony? The latter interpretation seems to be favoured 
by the following verses, which relate that the speaker now began to 
progress in knowledge and eloquence. ... 

It is a sacrifice to Othin which is described. But it seems to us 
possible that at one time those who wished to claim special sanctity 
of godhead may have gone through such rites to the limit of human 


(Not a direct descendant of totemic forms; rather a parallel growth from 
the same bases.) Halliday (Greek Div., 87) suggests a Hanged God in the 
Snake that Cadmos pins with his spear on the Oak, whence a man’s voice 
tells him he will take the Snake-form. The snake hanging from the tree 
suggests the sacred fillet; and since snakes are so closely associated with the 
Minoan Mother-goddess (especially in house-cults), the fillet may at times 
represent a snake. (For Cadmos, Ovid, Met., ili, go.) 

1 Astley, Biblical Anthropology (1929), 193, 187. 

2 Spencer and Gill, Native Tribes of C. Aust., 128 ff., 138. 
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endurance. Austerities hardly less severe are still practised in the 
East, though nearer analogies were perhaps to be found among the 
Red Indians a century ago.4 


In short, the shaman may act the part of sacrifice to become 
as the god, to be absorbed into the divine essence with a 
maximum of ritual contact. 

Behind the hanging image may thus lie an initiation-ritual, 
or a memory of days when the spirit-in-the-tree was repre- 
sented by a priest or holy person. The Gortynian coins may 
depict both the goddess and a priestess enacting the goddess- 
part in a sacral tree-marriage. For we do know that in the 
district of Knossos, near the river Theren, the sacral marriage 
was yearly mimed. The mating of goddess and god was enacted 
by a pair of mortals.” 

Myth located the mating of Zeus and Europa (sometimes 
Hera) under an evergreen plane tree at Gortyn. A Cretan 
myth seems to reveal the ritual of the Childgod born out of the 
Treemother. Hyginus (Fab., 139) says that: ‘Amaltheia, the 
nurse of the child Zeus, hung him in a cradle on a tree, so 
that neither on earth nor in sea nor in heaven might he be 
found.’ (The Cretan Tree here plays exactly the part of the 
Australian tree which saved the churingas from hostile spirit- 
attack.) Coins from Phaistos show Zeus Velchanios as a young 
beardless man seated with a cock on his lap on the boughs 
of an old tree. 

The cult of Dionysos shows the many ways in which a 
vegetation-god could be imagined in relation to the sacral 
tree. Dionysos was represented by a post or pole, draped with 
a mantle, carved with a bearded mask at the top, with boughs 
projecting from head or pole. A vase shows his effigy appearing 
out of a low tree or bush. At Magnesia, his image was said 
to have been found inside a wind-broken plane tree. Culti- 
vators set up his image (a mere tree-stump) in their orchards. 
He has a title Teeming or Bursting (with sap and blossom); 
in Attica and Achaia we meet Flowering Dionysos. 


1 Chadwicks’ Growth of Lit., i, 250; Chadwick, Cult of Othin, 4, 14 f. 
*Diod.olc,, ¥,72- 
3 Cook, Zeus, ii, 946. 
4 Frazer, account of Dionysos, early in Spirits of Corn, i. 
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The ritual behind the hanging-myth may be one in which 
devotees hang from trees or swing themselves in ropes from a 
tree. Such ritual would be felt as aiding the earth-life to grow 
up, to leap skywards—just as in many rites the dancers jump 
to make the crops high. A terracotta from Hagia Triada in 
Crete has been reconstructed as showing a woman on a swing.2 
Frazer gives examples of swinging rites from many lands. 
In Siam, a temporary king was chosen for fertility-rites at the 
end of April, who had to stand on one foot for three hours, 
while Brahmans swung on posts dressed like maypoles. The 
old Prussians had a custom of getting the tallest girl to 
stand on one foot on a seat, her lap full of cakes, a cup of 
brandy in her right hand and a piece of bark (elm or linden) 
in her left, while she prayed to the god Waizganthos for the 
flax to grow as high as she stood. The Lettish peasants used to 
devote their leisure in spring and early summer to swinging, 
to make their flax crops rise.? 

As for Ariadne, we know that it was not unusual for her 
acts to be mimed in ritual. At Amathos in Cyprus, a lad 
dressed as a woman mimed her birthpangs yearly at her 
tomb.? 

There is yet another angle from which the cult-complex of 
Ariadne may be viewed—that of the ritual Fillet. True, fillets 
occur in so many rites that to find a reason for every odd 
appearance of them would be futile. But there remain 
primitive examples of the use of the fillet, in which a clear 
attention is focused on that use, and we have the right to ask 
what is intended. Thus: ‘there are various examples of stone- 


1 Nilsson, Min.-Myc. Rel., 287. 

2 Frazer, G.B., iv, 277 ff. 

3 Here called Ariadne Aphrodite. The basis may be oriental; but the 
mime of death-and-birth falls in line with the Aigean evidence. Nilsson 
(Gr. feste, 369 f.) tries to explain by means of androgynism, convade, etc.; 
but admits (Min.-Myc. Rel., 455) lack of satisfaction. He puts aside the 
association with Eilithyia, since E. would not be connected with an 
unsuccessful birth. But note the tale of E. and Galanthis (Rose, Handbook, 
206), when E. plays the part of birth-obstructor. I consider the male-in- 
female guise associated with Ariadne (cf. the two lads at the Oschophoria) 
be connected with the Kouretes. The Aitolians explained the name K. 
as derived from Female-Dress (Strabo, x, 8, 466; Phylarchos in Athenaios, 
xii, 37, 528; F.H.G., i, 399; and Aischylos, frag. 313, Sidgwick; Eustath., 


1292, 35)- 
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cults in Greece. In the stone a power resided, and it was 
therefore anointed and wrapped round with sacred tenie and 
received a cult.’1 The fillets canalize the mana of the Tree 
or Stone; they control the mana and keep it safely inside the 
sacred object, whence it is transmissible to the devotee who 
makes the right ritual approach. They connect the devotee 
with the divine power. 

Minoan art shows the Thread or Fillet in connection with 
pillars which have animals ranged heraldically on either side. 
Whether the pillars are aniconic representations of the 
Goddess or schematic representations of her shrine, does not 
concern us. The general association is one of cult—the cult 
of the Nature Mother. And ‘the animals are attached to the 
column by a string like watchdogs’.? Thus, a gem from a tomb 
at Zafer Papoura shows a sheep with big curved horns, perhaps 
a mouffion, with a string round its neck. Fabulous beasts 
are similarly tied. A gem from Mycenai shows two griffins 
resting their forelegs on an altar-like base and tied to the 
central column by a string.4 A gem from Vaphio shows a 
man with scaral stole holding a she-griffin by a cord.5 A gold 
ring from Mycenai shows a seated man holding by a cord a 
she-griffin seated before him.® 

Further, Minoan art reveals the Thread or Fillet specially 
associated with the double axe, which we see on the Hagia 
Triade sarcophagus standing on its cult-pillar enwreathed with 
greenery.” The double axe on its cult-pole or pillar represents, 
it can be shown, the Tree-mother (or Stone-mother) in 
Epiphany—in act of divine union mingling earth and sky, 
tree (or stone) and thunderbolt. 

The cult-representations of Helen on early Spartan reliefs 


1 Nilsson, Greek Rel., 109. 

2 Nilsson, Min.-Myc. Rel., 219. 

3 Evans, Archeologia, lix (1906), 58, fig. 61. 

4Evans, Tree and Pillar Cult, 158, fig. 36; Fiirtwangler, Ant. Gemmen, 
ili, 44, fig. 18. 

5 Eph. Arch. (1889), 32, pl. x; Fiirtwangler, 39, pl. ii. 

6 Fiirtwangler, iii, 18, pl. vi; and vol. ii, 27, fig. 18. 

7 Nilsson, Min.-Myc. Rel., 176 ff., for discussion and examples. Note the 
Tenedos coin with double-axe attached by fillet to amphora (Nilsson, 194). 
Note the fillets worn by Greek Prophets or Seers (with bay or olive shoots) 
as sign of their calling, neis, ili, 81; vii, 665, etc. 
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show her with fillets dangling from her hands. Similar fillets 
hang from the wrists of the image of Hera on Samian coins.1 

Here then, we find the Tree-mother represented with her 
cult-threads, the fillets or strings hanging from her boughs. 
The original caduceus of Hermes, an olive-bough, was filleted 
as part of its magical nature. The cult-bough, in fact, is 
regularly filleted, e.g. the Kopo, the olive-bough borne by the 
Daphnephoros at the nine-yearly festival at Thebes.2 And 
that I am not laying undue emphasis on the connection of 
fillet and tree-cult is proved by the world-wide custom of 
hanging rags or fillets on holy trees, especially trees beside 
magical or healing wells and springs. 

Much argument has been heard as to the motive of this 
tenacious custom. Is the rag an offering, or is it part of a 
transfer-rite, a kind of external-soul, which transfers the 
disease or trouble of the devotee to the tree or bush? Ideas of 
sacrifice or transfer may arise and often predominate; but 
Hartland, in his Legend of Perseus, after examining a vast 
number of cases, decides that the essential point is the desire 
to achieve union.® I think there is no doubt as to the correct- 
ness of his analysis. The devotee wants to gain contact with the 
fuller life of nature, since such contact is felt to bring with it 
wholeness again, to correct the distortion or error which has 
cast the sufferer out of the harmonious flow of forces. 

The rag, thread, or fillet thus unites the devotee and the 
Tree-mother, the mana of the tree. 

The thread which Theseus receives from the hand of the 
Nature-goddess Ariadne, and which enables him to get safely 
through a crisis of danger, is a mythical rendering of what 
every devotee experienced humbly in tying a fillet to the 
Tree. A collective expression of this union, analogous to the 
collective swinging rites mentioned above, occurs when a 
group of dancers dance round the maypole, each holding a 


1 Tod and Wace, Cat. of Sparta Mus., 158, nos. 201-3, figs. 38 f.; cf. nos. 
318, 362, 571, etc. For Hera, Numism. Chron., il (1882), pl.xi, 18; xil, 
1-4, 7-9; B.M. Cat. Coins, Ionia, pl. xxxvi, 15; Xxxvil, 1, 2, 6; xxxvill, I, 2. 

2 Note the balls hanging from the Kopo—cf. Roman fila. And the Greek 
custom of going regularly to garland and fillet the grave—to establish 
contact with the dead. 

3 Perseus, ii, ch. x and xi. 
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thread attached to the pole, as in some of the English May 
Dances or in the Provengal olivette. 

Our analysis leads to an interesting discovery about Hera, 
whose original characteristics have caused much dispute 
among scholars. She has hand-fillets like Helen, and once we 
realize the point of those fillets we understand the story told 
about her by Homer in the Iliad, in which Zeus hangs her 
from the clouds aloft, with her hands chained and anvils tied 
to her feet. This is an Ionian burlesque of the hanging motive, 
but there can be no doubt, in the light of the evidence 
presented above, that the motive is there and that Hera is 
another of the Hanged Tree-goddesses. 

In her important sanctuary at the foot of Mount Euboia, she 
held a pomegranate in one hand and a cuckoo-tipped sceptre 
in the other. That kind of bird-sceptre expresses a bird- 
epiphany in the cult of a tree-goddess, and has affinity with 
the double-axe topping a pillar or pole already considered. 
The Gortynian coins of the Tree-Mother series show a bird 
near the woman, a bird over her lap with out-spread wings, 
the head of an eagle on a tree-trunk, and at times a bird- 
crowned sceptre in the woman’s hand.1 Myth makes our 
interpretation of Hera’s sceptre certain, since it tells how Zeus 
seduced Hera in the form of a cuckoo. The bird had been 
wet in a storm, and Hera picked him up and put him in her 
lap. This myth combines the Tree-Mother with the thunder- 
fertilization and the bird-epiphany. 

Hera appears in the historical period of Greece as the 
patron of wedlock and wifehood. We can therefore best under- 
stand her as a Nature-goddess who passed through a lengthy 
phase as a protectress in a Mycenean palace-cult.? 

We have then, I think I may claim, unearthed a group of 
Tree-goddesses who have so far evaded the analysts of Greek 
religion. This group is clearly pre-Greek and, especially in the 
person of Ariadne, takes us back via Mycenean stages to the 


1 Cook, Zeus, i, figs. 397 f.; Nilsson, Min.-Myc. Rel., 479. 

2 Iliad, viii, 400, 477; xv, 17; Eustath. ad Hom., p. 1003, etc. For her 
sceptre, Paus., ii, 17, 22; Strabo, 373; Stat., Theb., i, 383. For the way 
Homer burlesques old cult-forms: W. Nestle, Die Anfange einer Gétter- 
burleske bei Homer (Neue J. f. das klass. Alt., xv, 161 ff (1905)). For 
Hera and Mycenai: Nilsson, Min.-Myc. Rel., 431 f., 410 ff. 
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Minoan society which inhabited Crete for more than two 
thousand years before the first Greek invaders straggled into 
the Aigean area. Some of the group remained mere local 
cult-figures, or turned into heroines as ritual disintegrated. 
Others, such as Artemis, Ariadne, Hera, and Helen, gained a 
more general status. 

But I began this essay with a statement about Iocasta. In 
the light of the evidence I have adduced, I claim then that the 
originating ritual-image of her legend is that of a Tree-mother 
who bears a son lover. dipus, swollenfooted, is hanged on the 
Tree like Attis. 

If this thesis is correct, there must have been at Thebes a 
primitive ritual in which a victim, human or animal, was 
hung on a sacred tree. We have, in fact, evidence that there 
was such a rite. It is the Dendrophoria, which Sophocles 
directly links with C:dipus by bringing it into his play @dipus 
Tyrannos! A branch was carried through the fields by-a man 
dressed as a woman. A human image was tied to the top of a 
tree trunk, which was raised from the ground by ropes and 
stood upright. The image was then stoned. The fragments 
were scrambled for. The woman who got the head nailed it 
to the temple’s wall. 

This ritual was later rationalized as representing an attack 
by the Thebans on some person or spirit hostile to Dionysos. 
Modern critics have seen in it the stuff from which came the 
story of Pentheus, Dionysos’ enemy, who was torn to pieces 
by the Bacchantes and turned tragically into the sacrificial 
witness of the god. But if we go deep enough, it is clear that 
we have here the material from which the myth of Cdipus is 
generated. The image is the god. At Thebes Dionysos had the 
cult-name of Endendros, He-in-the-Tree—Jack-in-the-Green. 

Before I pass on, let me point out that there is nothing 
difficult for the primitive mind in merging the images of tree 
and person. This is strongly emphasized by the Norse idiom 
of the Skalds, in which Tree is the main synonym for man or 
woman. Men are, says Collingwood, in his introduction to the 
Kormaks Saga, the ‘trees’ of anything they ‘bear’, and ladies 
are trees decked with ornaments. ‘The primitive custom of 
hanging offerings on sacred trees, fetish trees, may have 
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suggested the idea, and so, when we read of the fir-tree 
wreathed in silk or gold, or carrying shields, we see a picture 
by no means absurd... .’ The Skald is merely mentioning 
a man or a woman. 


In the extended (Edipus legend there is material obviously 
drawn direct from initiation-ritual. The riddle-asking Sphynx 
is a typical Monster of the ordeal. The riddle is common as 
one of the tests the youth must pass in the initiation-rite 
before he can claim full manhood. Gilbert Murray has 
pointed out that Cdipus has many signs of the shaman, the 
medicine-man. 

But why the tragic colouring? How does the simple imagery 
drawn from the initiation-test, and from the sacred marriage 
and childbirth, become the basis of tragedy and provide a 
dramatic structure which carries over the centuries with 
unlessened poignancy? Why does Ishtar, who in cult-forms 
holds out the apple of plenty, become the Eve whose offer 
of the apple leads to disaster. Why does Aphrodite, who also 
has the cult-form of apple-offerer, provide the pattern from 
which Nemesis, with apple-of-discord in hand, was deliberately 
devised after the battle of Marathon? 

In these questions we touch the complex process whereby 
all the imagery devised to express a successful passage through 
crisis and ordeal is used to express an unsolved problem, a 
continuing crisis, a seemingly hopeless contradiction at the 
heart of things. I cannot pursue the matter further, since to 
do so I should need to examine at length the problems of 
bloodguilt and internal division that beset the breaking-up 
clan-kindreds. It will be enough to point out some of the ways 
in which the complex under consideration works out. 

The Tree-mother, Ariadne, once held out the Thread as a 
guiding and saving power. But under the pressure of advancing 
discord, she dies in misery, strangled by her own power, her 
Thread or Fillet. Phaidra was sister to Ariadne, and like her 
was married to Theseus.! She too dies hanging on the tree, 


1 Phaidra (Shining One) is Greek; but Ariadne (Ariagne, Aridela) is 
pre-Greek: Brugman, Indogerm. Forschungen, v (1895), 379. But Phaidra 
has all the myth-marks of a Tree-mother. 
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expiating a pollution. Her power destroys, since the man she 
vainly seeks to seduce, Hippolytus, the Son, dies strangled in 
the traces or reins of his horses. He is a cult-figure, since he 
had a yearly mourning-rite, and is described as the Darling 
of Artemis. Ariadne, it may be recalled, was destroyed by 
Artemis in the earliest account of her (that of Homer). 

The Tree becomes the altar of judgment—as indeed it so 
often was in fact in clan-days. The love-relation which is 
polluted is expressed by the Son, doomed to be his Mother’s 
Lover, hanged on the Tree. The terror that obstructs the 
passage-rite, the Minotaur, is now Phorbas, who on the 
Delphic road attacked passers, forced them to fight, and cut 
their heads off. The heads he hung on a great Oak, where they 
swung in the wind, till Apollo, the purifier, defeated him in 
the duel. 

The Mother is the source, now, of temptation and discord. 
The Young Man dies in a tangle of misunderstanding and 
doom and false accusation. (dipus who succumbs, and 
Hippolytus who defies, alike are broken. (Cidipus does not 
really answer the riddle of the Sphynx, the riddle to which 
the answer is the Life of Man. His life is the dramatization 
of her question, and his Death is the Answer. Iocasta is Sphynx. 
For the word Sphynx means in Greek Strangler! A queer final 
confirmation of my thesis.) Attis, hanging on the tree, is 
castrated, and his priests mimic this Death, inflicting it on 
their own bodies. The fertility-rite, under the stress of the 
deepening expiatory impulse, turns into its opposite. It 
becomes an emblem of death, loss, castration. 

We may remember that a greater than Attis was also a god 
hanged on a Tree. The priest of Cybele who said to Augustine, 
‘Et ipse pileatus est,’ would have felt quite at home in a con- 
gregation singing, for instance, Hymn 111 of Watts’ Furst 
Book, ‘ ’Tis through the purchase of his death, who hung upon 
Mestreenwy 2 

1Jn Joh. Evang. tract., vii, 1, 6; Cumont, Oriental Religions in Roman 
Paganism (1911), 71; Hepding, Aitis (1903), 219. See further Hepding, 189, 
or difficulty in distinguishing the two cults. 


REFLECTIONS IN A 
DEWPOND 


JEAN LAURIE 


+ is too hot to walk, too hot to sit anywhere but in this 
I dewpond. How good that I found it! What luck! No 
shade for miles, no clump of trees, no sheep, no shepherd. So 
I can sit here in this dewpond, calmly reflecting. 

Come out of your chilly archives, you thoughts of Breyton, 
in Oxfordshire. Let me wipe the dust of twelve years from 
your anemic forms. Bathe and sun yourselves, then let me 
look at you again. What is this ancient hairy monster now 
appearing? I recall no hairy monster in my tranquil life at 
Breyton. Wash yourself again, thought, become more clearf fr: 
Ah ha! Now I see it is no hairy monster but my old, sagging 
cottage with its thatched roof, lying prone alongside the 
churchyard. Yes, I can clearly see the churchyard, filled with 
gravestones, two or three quite new. That one there is 
Mrs. Murphy’s. I never met Mrs. Murphy but I remember 
how, after her funeral, we who lived around the churchyard 
and drew our water from a garden well would say ‘Pray, 
pour me a glass of Mrs. Murphy’, and, referring to our daily 
hipbath, ‘Is Mrs. Murphy hot enough, my dear?’ 

I see the tall white and crimson hollyhocks growing against 
the front of my cottage, and I recall how I did not quite 
know how to plant them, so I consulted a gardening book 
which said, ‘Owing to the coarse habits of these plants, it is 
advisable .. . etc., etc.,’ which strange insinuation filled me 
with such a morbid curiosity, that, once the hollyhocks had 
pushed their heads above the soil I watched them daily, almost 
hourly, in the hope of discovering what nature of vice was 
theirs. But I never did, nor have I to this day. 

The vicar disturbed me with a formal call. There was a 
polite rat tat upon the door, and when I answered, there was 
the little black-dressed, white-faced man and his big, red- 
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faced wife. ‘WE are the vicar,’ she said. Shortly before their 
arrival I had, on a sudden whim, tossed all the kitchen garbage 
on to the sitting-room fire. We sat round the vast open grate 
staring at a mountain of hissing tealeaves and cabbage stalks, 
I gave them sherry instead of tea, and we discussed the 
volubility of the local nightingales. 

The old, cracked churchbell clanked itself to a standstill 
every Sunday. Its early morning performance was always the 
hardest to bear, coming as it did with such merciless swiftness 
after our Saturday night revels. Also in the shadow of the 
church lived a huge, wild-eyed professor, whose nervous system 
was so disorganized by the early morning bell that one day he 
startled the assembling congregation by rushing out of his 
house in his pyjamas and firing five rounds from his revolver 
into the belfry. ‘Heathen’ was the shocked verdict, and the 
village constable swooped down on his bicycle with a summons 
for the professor for having no licence for his firearm. 

The village had its Big House, a fine Georgian mansion; 
and the elderly couple who lived there, though wealthy, were 
pleasant and friendly. She was a slave to chronic rheumatoid 
arthritis, and he had an all-absorbing passion for flowers, of 
which he had a beautiful and rare collection. A small stream 
wound through the village and passed through his garden. It 
was very decorative, but an armada of ducks would come 
sailing along from an alien smallholding, ascend his velvety 
banks, traverse his lawns, and stuff their crops with all manner 
of exotic and tasty foliage. He dared not shoot them, he said, 
and yet he was tortured with a desire to be revenged upon the 
ducks. At length some evil genius whispered in his ear. He 
bought himself a peashooter, and spent his days squatting 
hidden among his lovely flowers, waiting to bombard the ducks 
with peas. 

On the west side of the church there was an old house where 
an unsavoury little tragedy had occurred one Christmas Eve. 
In the kitchen of this house there was a cook, who had been 
in service there for many years. The village postman, when 
young, had become obsessed with a longing to take this woman 
for his wedded wife; but she would have none of this idea. 
She gave him cups of tea, she was kind to him, but no, she 
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would not marry him. Month after month he wooed her and 
was turned away. Year after year. She grew fat and complai- 
sant, he grew thin and grey. Now he came only once in twelve 
months, on Christmas Eve, when he presented her with a 
little gift and repeated his proposal. Always the same reply. 

One glistening white Christmas Eve he knocked on her door 
for the last time. He presented his gift, made his proposal, 
was sweetly refused. He drank a cup of tea, stirring it thought- 
fully. Then he got up, and said good-bye. 

Closing the back door softly behind him, he padded down 
the snow-covered garden, lifted the top off the cesspit, and 
jumped in. No one knew until the morning, when he was 
dead. 

I had a charwoman whom nobody else would employ 
because she was a thief. She was a little red dumpling of a 
woman with bright glassy eyes and one yellow tooth which 
wabbled to and fro. She never stole from me, but used to make 
me small gifts of things she had stolen from other people. I 
accepted them without question. It would have been so 
ungracious not to do so, so prying, so ungentlemanly. I still 
have a shallow brass ashtray she gave me, painted round the 
rim with gay gipsy colour. I remember how a Mrs. Tarling, 
who had spent most of her life in India, strongly advised me 
to ask the old woman where she got this tray, and advise 
her to take it back. Mrs. Tarling was always speaking of 
the common herd and the mob, the lower orders and the hoz pollot. 
‘What swabs they are,’ she would say. And to illustrate how 
right is might and might is right, she told me of an experience 
she had had in India, the most terrifying, she said, in all her life. 

A base native felon was at work in their village, sneaking 
into the bungalows of the Mighty and stealing their pennies 
and their pants. Suspicion fell upon this swab, upon that cur, 
but for lack of conclusive evidence no arrest could be made. 
Then one evening Mrs. Tarling, returning from the club, 
noticed a sinister-looking wretch lurking in the shadow of a 
bungalow which, at a later hour, was robbed. 

Next day she put it about that she was prepared to identify 
the felon, but her friends implored her to do nothing so 
bold and rash, for, they declared, if the man were convicted 
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and sent to gaol he would spend the lonely hours of his con- 
finement plotting a loathsome revenge. From the moment 
of his release, she would be a doomed woman, they said. 
None the less, convinced that right is might, Mrs. Tarling 
attended an identity parade and picked out her man, who 
stood for trial, was convicted, and sent to gaol. 

As the day of his release drew near, renewed warnings of 
her awful fate were given to Mrs. Tarling. The very hour 
of his release was known, and suitably charged with tension. 
There were many who actually watched for the man, expecting 
to see him careering up the road with teeth bared and fingers 
twitching to be round his accuser’s neck. But he didn’t come. 
Neither did Mrs. Tarling set eyes on him again for some 
weeks. Then, one evening, she was walking back to her bunga- 
low alone from the village. A foolish act, they said; but she 
was a woman of courage. She had to pass along about a mile 
of lonely road, with barren plains on either side, and when 
she had covered half the distance she saw a solitary figure 
approaching from the opposite direction. As they drew nearer 
she saw he was a native; in fact, he was the man she had sent 
to gaol. When he recognized her he stopped, his mouth fell 
open, his eyes grew wide and wild. She said her knees turned 
to water and she could have died on the spot without any 
assistance from the man, but she held her head higher, and 
walked on. As she passed him he took a step back; then he 
rushed towards her, but instead of striking her he flung 
himself at her feet and thanked her, oh, how he thanked her 
for her great goodness in bringing him to justice, for in 
prison, he said, he had learnt the folly of his ways. 

In spite of the moral pointed by the stirring epic, I continued 
to accept my dumpling’s stolen goods; and, until I got wise 
to his villainy, to pay her husband, whom I employed as a 
gardener, three or four shillings for my own garden shears 
and a shilling (cheap!) for my own hoe. 

Ho ho...I hear the distant bleat of sheep, the soft clink 
of little bells, and, suspecting that many hundreds of feet and 
many thousands of ticks are converging on my dewpond, I tell 
you thoughts of Breyton, to get back to your archives. Arise, 
cooled sluggard. Be on your way. 
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TO WHOM 


by BARBARA NORMAN 


I come with a dove and with a broken doll: 
I come in the light of the last candle, 
and with a love none shall annul— 


In the ninth of my lives 

they told me my love was a freak: 
and I am to die of the dove as it dives 
with its shining and merciless beak. 


I came with a needle and thread 

to sew up the seams of my dreaming: 
but they told me my darling was dead 
where the sawdust was streaming— 


Oh see that my feet have been nailed 
to the foot of the willow: 
yet they failed not to follow— 


My eyes are the fires of the world, 
but my soul is as wild and as cold 
as the place of the skull— 


I stand in the dream of the room 
where my darling was lying— 


I cry—oh to whom am I crying? 


‘Hold me! Inhabit me here, 
Who have come in the night of my dying!’ 
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HEAVY SHELLING AT NIGHT 


by RANDALL SWINGLER 


I 
Why did we laugh when we heard it coming? 
Express train rush—hysterical shriek 
And crash—like a fat woman pushed in the water— 
And after with all the high air whinnying 
Death’s inexpressible lamentation 
And again and again earth twitch and shiver 
Like a horse’s skin when the flies prick— 
And the atoms of night split into glistening fragments— 
Pocked in the earth like weevils, living and dead, 
What should we find to laugh at? 


2 
Laugh, Boy, laugh! 
Laugh at the noise of everything breaking loose 
Laugh at the chaos of madness! Laugh 
Because there’s nothing else we can do 
But creep in a pocket of earth and laugh, 
Laugh at ourselves, at our marvellous nerves and brain 
With all its cells of wavering sensitivity 
The ear tuned to delicate tendrils of music 
The body shimmering to every nuance of love— 
Oh laugh—laugh that all our centuries 
Of mined, wrought, wrestled knowledge and art, 
The subtle and wonderful thing that man is 
Piling peak upon peak of civilization, 
Have qualified us for this 
To sit in a hole and laugh at the end of the world! 


But the end of a world is always an anti-climax. 


In the first light, when silence falls aghast 
With deliberate miracle the reproving 
Land slowly returns, unveils, unnaturally 
Withdrawn and quiet. 
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And dawn unrolling 
A ribbon of white silk seems ineffably pure, 
Wonderful, intrinsic victory, the world 
Hurled forward a whole historical leap— 


And last night’s dead already lie transfigured. 


POEM 


by Henry TREECE 


In the dark caverns of the night, 

Loveless and alone, 

Friendless as wind that wails across the plains, 

I sit, the last man left on earth, 

Putting my fear on paper, 

Praying that love will flow from my dry pen 
And watching the tears make havoc on my page. 


And I remember then, 

Under the night’s still mask, 

The gallant geese 

Making their way through storms, 

The fieldmouse scuttering to my door 
Away from the black cloud, 

And the gay snail 

Garnishing the twig before leaves came. 


The old ones told me, 

‘When you grow grey you think on little things’; 
Now these dreams kiss the bruises from my mind 
Under the night’s still mask, 

As loveless and alone 

I sit, till dawn the last man left 

Who knows the sound of rain on summer leaves, 
The graceful swan breasting the blood-red stream, 
And heart’s incompetence. 
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lee police, letting in a lot of cold air, keeping the door wide 
open while they asked a lot of questions about every- 
thing and everyone as though conducting the last judgment, 
had gone. The withered little room waited a tew moments; 
then seeming to throw back its shoulders and breathe deep 
with relief became again its normal, asinine self; pointedly: 
with geraniums on the table (their calm attraction alone, now 
and during the performance of the crime, showed an esthetic 
intelligence of complete immobility), bound volumes with big 
gold lettering and modern books with savage dust-covers, the 
little gas-fire chirruping inefficiently, and ‘Hope’ by Watts 
unwillingly amalgamating with the dangerous wallpaper, 
presented a setting in which the vulgar may have faith in 
themselves. One octagonal eye—the mirror suspended by a 
heavy chain—still was observing the endless silly business of 
human disagreement; even now with our pretence of calmness 
and our real interest, of conveniently obscure roots, we could 
not prevent the mirror from tracing little rodents of war 
breeding in the secret crevices of our so prompt agreement, our 
so scientific interest, and our so enlightened deportment of 
gentle inquiriers. 

The room was a haggard creature most vilely reconditioned. 
The Imperial Arms of Russia had invaded Wimbledon, above 
this mantelpiece with no success. Javelins and swords and 
daggers, knobkerries and horse-pistols lumbered the walls. A 
carpet of simulated luxury and abandon slept uneasily under 
our feet. Birmingham bronzes ‘of the Orient’ on rickety cane 
tables likewise objected to such signs of life as we gave. A smell 
of incense, a copper Buddha, two candles in Chianti-bottles 
completed the trite paraphernalia of the suburban ‘individual’! 
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Tritely different in an inoffensive way, people cautiously 
assumed: 

‘But not so inoffensive, we gather,’ said Dunne the photo- 
grapher. No. Evidently not. 

A sordid, lousy, ludicrous performance; ostentation with its 
teeth sharpened; a mystical sacrifice of a life by a crazed 
devotee to his exclusive god who hates suburban villas and 
makes young men living in them imitate old-fashioned villains 
until old-fashioned villains look like young men; until someone 
inadvertently discovers the truth, the fatal truth. 

‘Here we have him,’ said Dunne with a photograph, 
‘Mr. Arthur Payne, the memory of whose Austrian grand- 
father incited him to be sometimes known as the Baron 
Auber; of 23 Pemberton Walk, S.W. 19; a costing-clerk with 
Messrs. Park & Snellgrove. His hobbies were the writing of 
verse and the imitation of vice. Lived with his mother who kept 
him when he was drinking too much to keep himself.’ A long 
thin face; one eyebrow intensively higher than the other, and 
dark eyes with a gloss over them; very carefully set hair, wig- 
like in its quick meeting with the square forehead like a big 
smooth pillow. A mouth with well-trimmed sidepieces, culti- 
vated through careful laughter, but a bulge each side of its 
corners, where nature had not co-operated. Prominent ears 
with no lobes—how these must have dismayed him. A 
moustache small but up-curling; and—a monocle on a string. 
A great blankness over this large face as elaborate as a stage- 
set. What’s the impingement of the Borough on the face— 
of Parks & Snellgrove, of the mother, the daily tube journey, 
and the self-appreciation? A reconstructive sculptor might 
work as follows: let the borough be a park in winter, and a 
park in winter be these two long white slabs ‘of evident rest’ 
descending all the way from the eyes to the corners of the 
mouth. The tunnel of the tube houses the pupils of his eyes— 
they run back and forth attempting to focus the worrying 
world. Parks & Snellgrove: have blown up pouts unevenly all 
over the face; around the pouts, little gun-nests for small and 
undetected riposts. The self-appreciation? rapid little waves of 
tension furling and unfurling at the bases of the mounds, 
slabs and pouts, the furthest red outpost of the glistening 
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mouth, holding in a grapeskin the ruby rapture. The mild 
glow on the chin; and the oratorical gestures of the eyebrows, 
like little sables round the pregnant eyes. 

All these elements of the face were in constant wild dis- 
course, arguing, revealing like a parliament of legislators 
(perhaps his volition worked back from the expressions he felt 
on his face) when he slit his mother with a razor. ‘I felt an 
intense personal dislike of her,’ he said to the Inspector; ‘we 
were temperamentally unsuited to each other. My action was 
the only way out I could see.’ 

‘From data the power of my curiosity impelled me to collect 
Ill tell you a story,’ said Dunne, ‘and it’s edifying to contem- 
plate the power of the fires that smoulder in a young man’s 
breast, and the way and the time of their blazing. Hosts of 
young men are not pleased to be what people think they are, 
and in proving they are what they themselves think they are, 
their point is now and then the end of a razor. Because the 
involvements of a complex of dissatisfaction are enormous and 
confused; only with the strength of a patient laziness, a 
sophistication about all activity, particularly one’s own, a 
toleration of any idea under the sun until it has laid its egg 
and dies dutifully, only these things, and a thousand more odd 
flaires and talents of observation—often aided by a bit of 
madness or a bit of illness—can successfully extract man from 
the skin of his own guinea-pig self.’ 

In suburbia many myths and few realities are available to 
that class of persons who, while firmly seated on the backs 
of the lower orders, can only keep their uneasy seat by grasping 
onto the coat-tails of the order immediately above them. They 
have no view of what is below (their moral support), and a 
very low view of what is above (which they must perforce 
insist upon being their ideal). This is truly the territory of the 
social no-man’s-land; a popping bog of disturbance; inhabited 
by superfluously respectable and inherently anarchistic people, 
whose dreams are a ‘night of the soul’ wherein mad and simply 
unapproachable worlds revolve with a lavish glitter singing 
the songs of the sirens. These simple oxen of fate chew man- 
fully a primitive esoteric estheticism, that is the drab back- 
wash of an unflagging lust for wealth and obvious power, 
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and they are pastured in a milieu that to their stunned and 
brutish minds is well summed up in the terrible words: ‘Arthur 
Payne of 23, Pemberton Walk, S.W. 19: costing-clerk at 
Messrs. Park & Snellgrove’s.’ 

At his office he observes with satisfaction everything un- 
fashionable, awkward, inefficient about his fellow workers. He 
affects the diametric opposite in his own person and behaviour. 
His heart is on the floor and his hopes busily trafficking in the 
front-top of his forehead when his superiors give him signs of 
recognition. His most secret consciousness never leaves the 
pleasant office of the firm’s manager; he is an outpost from that 
headquarters in the land of the savage, in constant telepathic 
contact with headquarters. He couples abstraction of mind, 
in his manner, with a frightening precision of detailed know- 
ledge to every question put to him. He leaves at six o’clock 
abruptly, adopting the mysteries of his daring overcoat and 
continental hat like a prelate resigned to great functions. He 
seems to slam doors behind him, but mocks the thought by 
breaking the impact with a well-bred gentleness, giving an 
emphatic little sealing operation to every room he has left 
behind him. You see his back view like a galleon on tram- 
lines smoothly taking the floored waves of the road. Working, 
he is like a great actor willingly adapting himself to the crude 
demands of a small and badly written part. 

In the streets he refreshes himself, as though at the saloon- 
bar of his ornate personality, with quick re-affirmations of 
himself. All motion, in so subtle ignorance of his existence, 
which is a colossal bluff done for protection from the vulgar, 
is mystic perfume to this ego of his; which spreads its wings, 
and with a thread on its ankle to his money-pocket flies 
strenuously off to the usual paradise. At home, like Raffles 
with the swag, he is seen by himself clearly to fling himself 
on the divan; he notices approvingly that he plucks down a 
book at random, that he flicks the pages rapidly without 
reading, hurls the book into a corner of the room, rises with an 
impatience infectious to himself, bites his lip and not your 
calf, rapidly paces the floor, plugging each step into the ‘rich’ 
carpet like an engineer building a battleship; cries “My God’ 
with a sob and a laugh; and like a very tall, sincere soldier 
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‘of a strange faith not of this land,’ walks, pelican-like, from 
his obtuse heme out into ‘the brave mad, bad world’—of 
Wimbledon. 

In the ‘Blue Boar’s’ babbling saloon he is the astounding 
silence controlling a release of undersaid epigrams. He rakes, 
washes, dries up, impregnates, incinerates with his dancing 
eyes; he puts his little round window up in front of one of 
them, and the lights reflect wittily on its surface; behind, the 
jaguar-eye crouches in its marble home. He jerks with regular 
irregularity, turns all ways effortlessly, drums a trice on the 
counter, builds up with calculation an overpowering impa- 
tience that is delivered of an ultra curt ‘So long’, left ringing 
in the wilderness as out he marches; on the endless parade 
of good manners and sharp ways. Always he pointedly leaves, 
and imperceptibly enters a place; the voyager, humiliated by 
his humanity, leaking in gentle little smiles but recollected in 
tight reins around the mouth. 

Given no strong desire to organize his assets; to fix his 
flair for self-conception in some permanent and workable 
mould, such ways and feelings can conveniently go not too 
far, until laid, a sorry load, on the back of some simple young 
woman of less social pretensions, who may admire without 
emulating. All may then comfortable flower into twinkles in 
the eyes and a purely private and horrible egotism, behind 
the locked doors of the marital chamber; into patronage 
without claim. But—not young Arthur. His demands grow 
with his achievements; he stays in his environment, because it 
exasperates him into the land adjacent only to zt. His social 
climb is relentless and limitless in the confines of his prison. 
He has a wise terror of another air. He is now a gentleman. 
Well and good. He will next be an aristocrat. A raving 
aristocrat—a black and brilliant beauty, a swarthy and 
gleaming devil rowdying in through the world in sables and 
jewels. He begins to hate women. No sword glitters where the 
petticoat reigns; love abolishes power; gentleness compels the 
brute to violence. Women make men fall, down down, down 
into the flat lands of the modest, dutiful and dull. 

You see, the fundamental anarchy of the principle ‘rising 
in the world’ (said Dunne, beaming like a dipsomaniac) is the 
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very immediate concern of those who perform that operation 
through ways other than that of the patient acquisition of 
property. Had he become a wealthy man in his ‘rise’ it would 
not have assumed the criminal form we have noticed. Ballasted 
by wealth, his heart would have opened in relief in a strongly 
limited circle of acquaintances; and benignity been offered to 
all others. He would have been a moral man, because the 
other, in any serious sense, is incompatible with business. He 
would have been nice; probably charming, certainly— 
‘human’! But he was caught in the hook of the abstract, of the 
form, which without the monetary substance is a hook for men 
to hang on. He became the self-intoxicated pawn, instead of 
the property-sobered mephisto, of society. He suffered for his 
presumption, you may say—unballasted by wealth. 

Like a reed of evil singing in the winds of virtue he patiently 
built the schizoid compound that would force him to the 
orgasmic relief of destruction. And the unfortunate stooge of 
his craziness was none other than his mother, his loving, 
patient and beautiful mother; who through anxious days of 
poverty had clothed and fed him, sent him to a decent school, 
and excited his vicious propensities by her moderating 
persuasions to awareness of the world as she considered it to 
be. Years before the crime, he enveloped himself in the downy 
cloud of love from this person. With the skilful subconscious 
activity that runs like a hare from the red light of reality, 
he carefully created his enemy till she was large and oppres- 
sive, a smothering nurse that killed his manhood. He accepted 
with pathetic eagerness, which was the strict and inevitable 
contrast of his apathetic, jeering distaste, every sign of the 
affection that would cause him to slay her in his self-liberating 
vengeance. He fattened the pig to glut on its carcase; he 
fashioned his intimate monster to desire her death; give scope 
and significance to his aristocratic nature; plot his empire 
in the brilliant night-skies of his social annihilation. 

And she—we can guess—alone, wanted her baby never to 
pretend to grow, for she must have known he could never 
really grow. Did men ever really grow? She shuddered before 
pretentions of maturity; knowing the weapons that keep the 
pretence intact. She laved the sick devil with love and care, 
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and though the baby was there right enough, the man that 
should have been, and was a very clever devil, eluded her 
simple grasp. At the most, he was ‘funny’, this big baby of hers. 
So is (gentlemen, said Mr. Dunne, beamingly) nearly every 
man that looks like one. 

Some weeks before the crime several of his acquaintances 
whom I’d assiduously cultivated in the ‘Blue Boar’ (a most 
unpleasant pub), gave me much of the data I was inspiredly 
seeking, that provides the theory I have constructed around 
the case. Young Arthur was everywhere complaining, with 
unnecessary vehemence and extraordinary enjoyment in his 
speech that the ‘old woman’ was killing him with her stupid 
attentions, her ridiculous rules, her ‘love’, he snarled. At 
night, when he returned from his metaphysical jaunts, he was 
indeed her delighted baby, tired, winsome, helpless, a little 
unwell, very hungry, and so glad to be home again. He even 
attempted to hint at his ‘evil’; but she would brush such 
‘nonsense’ aside; and he would delightedly acquiesce. 

I met him a week before he killed her. ‘Hallo Dunne,’ he 
says, like a customs officer, strict and to the point. ‘What are 
you having?’ ‘A bitter, thanks,’ I say, and we’re all ambiguous 
of course, and under these little words he drives along with his 
eyes at me and everything. “This life’s about enough to drive a 
man to suicide,’ he mutters. ‘Or drive a man to look at it 
carefully enough to avoid suicide,’ I say wisely. “That blasted 
office, and the bloody silly fools there expecting me to talk 
their kind of nonsense from nine till six... and... Oh well, 
I suppose it doesn’t matter.’ He stares at nothing. “Evidently 
it does,’ I say in an interfering sort of way. ‘It’s my mother. 
That woman’s driving me mad... stark, staring mad.’ 
‘Why don’t you leave her,’ I suggest. I often like suggesting 
people should leave people. ‘Well... she’s getting on you 
know, almost sixty. She hasn’t anyone to look after her, only 
me. I can’t leave her—but it’s awful—aw/ul.’ And he spills 
his beer and picks up the glass with a very red face. “I should 
say, all the same, it would be a most excellent thing if you did 
leave her. Otherwise—you might not leave her.’ He laughs, 
and he goes; like a soldier. 

Having evoked the nurse in his mother that provoked the 
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baby in him, then, his sense of honour, his decency and his 
integrity as a man demanded from him a demonstration to 
the contrary. And then he approaches his beautiful mother 
aching with a maturity unendurable to him and inexpressible 
in all the little, normal ways of intercourse; the weight of his 
feeling bulges through that excellent net like a shark. He 
approaches her not even with the wild conception of maturity 
that little boys have, but with the dictatorial ruthlessness you 
will find on a baby-mind grafted on to a grown man’s body 
and passions. The necessity for a demonstration of the truth 
makes the blood flood his forehead, makes his nerves scratch 
his eyes to a mad blindness, a perfection of his existence out 
of the world of normality. His gestures are fluent and lucid, 
rapid and lovely like an idiot’s, whose concentration over the 
map of existence has imperceptibly released the little butterfly 
‘volition’ away into some mad summer-world; wherein it 
drinks the flowers till it is intoxicated with the ease of life; 
and returning, commands abstractly perfect and practically 
insane deployments. And he approaches her like an oafish 
worshipper who really hates his god, and perpetrates the 
masochistic agony of worship until he breaks his idol in self- 
defence. 

She behaves with consistent moderation, with large atten- 
tions, with careful wide-eyed maternity. She increases in size, 
like a drunkard’s vision. She fills the world; the large, creamy, 
complacent and absorbing goddess whom one worships to 
one’s own destruction, unless one’s a hero. And _ her 
magnificence, her plastic love, great melody, with a little 
click from his diaphragm, reveals in a flood of glory to him his 
own magnificence, built up bit by bit against the whole 
world. With crazy lustre he observes the sagacious movements 
of her big white body. The beautiful white impediment— 
this roaring world of a woman, of Woman, hitherto unsub- 
dued and eternally belittling to his nature, must be dealt with; 
or rather, can be dealt with. Of such stuff are dreams made, 
we think. In this dream of magnificence, of his power, a jewel 
in the dead world, he can let loose the hounds of war, bloody- 
muzzled and white-flanked, his poet tells him. He can write 
epics and he will act a lead. He deals with an uproar; he is 
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adamantine over the beds of chaos; white, masterful, he shall 
control her unto death. And like a careful and inspired 
sculptor preparing the achievement of a masterpiece he dances 
in walking steps to the bathroom, cleans with precision the 
razor till it gleams as brilliantly as his great idea, returns like a 
god to the world of people, and easily as striking a match, 
embraces her with his left hand and slits her from throat to 
abdomen with his right. With the last solemn keys of this 
“cardiac concerto’ floating out into the night air of Wimbledon 
—near the Common, as we see—are the death shudders of the 
old lady, astonished; and the birth shudders of the little 
maniac, Arthur Payne, who from now on is a new man; in 
Broadmore. 

And Dunne gave signs of a legitimate thirst. ‘And right, 
and wrong?’ we queried. 

“Right? He did. Wrong? He didn’t. At any given point 
anything done is right; to the tight and insulated logic, a 
small view gives brilliant solutions. At the moment of crime 
the action is right, whatever it is. Actually, it is harmful or 
wrong. But—what makes an Arthur Payne, and a Mrs. Payne, 
and to what extent do they co-operate, are the interesting 
matters for a long-term consideration.’ Mr. Dunne, the 
photographer, looked witty. ‘A criminal is a kind of man, who 
refreshes himself like any other man at the fount of social life; 
and we notice he always finds the right sustenance. As a kind 
of man, he is, if we believe in society, an invalid, and should 
be treated as such. It is, to say the least, very unfair that men 
should be punished for what they are, which invariably 
means for what they do. Now hanging is not curing. At best, 
it may be termed the necessary reprisal. But is it?’ 

‘Weeds are killed,’ we said. ‘But not by weeds,’ said 
Mr. Dunne. 


REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


FANFARE FOR ELIZABETH. Epirx SrrweEt. Macmillan. 

125. 6d. 

To the academic proposition, Is history an art or a science? 
the commonsense answer would seem to be that it can be either 
or both, even for the same person. Thus, to Miss Sitwell as 
student it may well be a science (though I think not): to Miss 
Sitwell the writer it is clearly an art, and Fanfare for Elizabeth 
is as clearly a work of the creative imagination. 

For first and foremost, the study of the Tudors here pre- 
sented is an exercise in the writing of tragedy, analogous to 
those bloody and doom-ridden tales of Thebes or Pelops’ line 
which attract while they repel and fascinate when they most 
appal. The crime is incest, the Fury syphilis; the one in 
Henry’s bed, the other in his blood. Because of Henry’s 
marriage to his brother’s widow, the Fury torments him by 
withholding that male heir on whom all his hopes, both per- 
sonal and dynastic, are set. The consequences are terrible, for 
Henry himself, for the women who pay so final a price for 
their barrenness and stillbirths, and for those ministers, 
ecclesiastics, and courtiers who are drawn to destruction by 
the magnet of Henry’s marriages and lusts. And for Henry’s 
daughters too—that lonely and unhappy Mary who tor- 
mented her people little more than she tormented herself, 
and the enigmatic Elizabeth, all fire and ice, the half-century 
of whose incomparable reign has left us the adjective ‘Eliza- 
bethan’ to signify the sublime in art, the magnificent in spirit, 
and the unsurpassed in physical endeavour. 

Miss Sitwell begins (after we have studied the period drop 
cloth of Chapter One) with the birth of a daughter to Anne 
Boleyn. What I am tempted to call her fourth act concludes 
with the execution of Katherine Howard and the death of King 
Henry the Eighth. The fifth act deals with the girlhood of 
Elizabeth and the Seymour affair, and to this reviewer it seems 
curiously unemphatic after what has gone before, and that for 
two main reasons. The first is that the girlhood of Elizabeth 
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cannot compete in interest with the tragic womanhood of 
Anne, nor can the Seymour affair throw much of a shadow 
alongside the glooms and horrors of the arraignment of Anne 
and Katherine. And second (and how inevitable this is), no 
girl can prop a book from which Henry is withdrawn. He is 
the central figure of this Laocoon-group, frozen by time in their 
attitudes of agony. Let us consider him for a sentence or two. 
What a piece of work is man!—but as though Bosola had 
finished off a panegyric begun by Hamlet. His gifts like his 
accomplishments were many and various. The handsomest 
man of his time, he was also pre-eminent in the manly arts of 
jousting, archery, and hunting. Giustiniano is full of references 
to his skill as a musician: ‘He plays almost on every instru- 
ment... plays well on the lute and the harpsichord, sings 
from book at sight’; he was a composer of merit and a poet of 
delicacy and address. On another level he was politician and 
statesman, master at home, and a power abroad. No less a 
judge than Erasmus reckoned him ‘a universal genius’. He 
was, moreover, wilful to madness, passionate, and ruthless, 
with a swift resort to judicial murder whenever policy, con- 
venience, vanity, or revenge dictated it. With all this, he was 
furiously, almost diabolically, alive and stirring—and royal. 
How royal he was, this Tudor sprung from the princeling 
squires of Mén! Compared with him the Stuarts were page- 
boys and the Hanoverians fit for the plough. Judge then the 
diminuendo in a fanfare when his great golden trumpet falls 
dumb. In history as science the change of emphasis would 
hardly matter; in history as art it is a penalty to be borne. 
Miss Sitwell uses language like the poet and virtuoso she is. 
At times the virtuoso shows a little too exultantly (I have in 
mind such passages as the descent of Anne, on page 17), but 
this is a book of great beauty and, at times, great power. I well 
remember (and would be content to forget) the effect produced 
on my mind by an examination of the signatures of Guido 
Fawkes before and after he had been put to the torture, and 
there are lines and paragraphs in Fanfare for Elizabeth which 
stir feelings somewhat similar. The story is strongly fortified 
with quotation from contemporary records, much of it most 
painful. Great wickedness, we are instructed, merits great for- 
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giveness; and great suffering surely deserves great pity. He will 
be a dull block of a man who long after he has finished this 
book does not find echoes of wonder and compassion in the 
corners of his brain. 

Gwyn JONES 


RODIN. Rarer Maria Ritke. Grey Wal’s Press. 75. 6d. 
Is one’s capacity to appreciate an artist’s work enlarged by 
an analysis of the theory that lies behind it? I think the answer 
is no, particularly when that analysis is made for us by a 
poetic imagination of comparable stature. Our responses are 
in danger of short-circuiting: nor do we love a person more 
for a knowledge of his viscera. For while Theory is vital to the 
artist—it helps bridge his inner philosophic kernel and the 
externalized images of it—its value to the appreciator is 
limited to the extent that it is implicit in the effectiveness of 
the work. (L’effet, c’est tout . . .) Indeed, it is even possible to 
reject the Theory and accept the work of art. 

Thus, in the case of Rodin, his Theory touches us very little 
to-day. Many will judge it definitely ‘wrong’. Nevertheless, we 
acknowledge an irresistible sense that the man behind his 
work is a Master, and the works themselves are often unmis- 
takable masterpieces. Rodin was a great man, so that his 
ideas—though perhaps ‘wrong’—were never trivial. What 
does strike us about them, in the light of subsequent art 
developments, is that at times they were extremely naive. 

And we have to admit that this naiveté was transmitted to 
Rilke’s monograph (or, more exactly, lyrical essay) on the 
Master. It is a sustained and unconditional eulogy. But it is 
Rilke. And whatever we may think of its idea-content, the 
characteristic splendour of his poetic prose comes through 
unscathed. 

Lovers of Rilke will be grateful to the Grey Walls Press for this 
first translation, and to Jessie Lemont and Hans Trausil for so 
sensitively making it. Though small in scale this portrait, like 
all portraits (one thinks of Rodin’s Balzac), is at least half 
self-portrait. So that one may turn to it for reaffirmation of 
the poet’s qualities, just as one may turn to Balzac for the 
sculptor’s. 
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‘To Alsswage 


Raging Pains’ 


“* Take Aloes, Hermodactils and 
Scammony, of each half a dram; 


reduce them to subtil powder and make 
Pills thereof with Fuice of Roses’? runs 
an old seventeenth-century prescrip- 


tion ‘ 


4 Whether the resulting pills 
were “subtil’’ enough to be effec- 
tive we are not told, but as they 
had to be taken for a fortnight they 
don’t seem to have worked very 
rapidly. 


{| Nowadays ‘the raging pains 
of gout and sciatica’ and all other 
rheumatic or nerve pains can be 
‘ asswaged ’” safely and effectively 
in a few minutes — with * Cogene’. 


q ‘Cogene’ is not a single 
drug; it is a scientific combina- 
tion in tablet form of four separate 
drugs, three of them pain relievers 
and the fourth a stimulant. It is 
one of the recent discoveries of 
medical science that a small quan- 
tity of a powerful drug will do the 
work of a large dose if it is backed 
by the right combination of other 
drugs in the right proportions. In 


‘to asswage the po pains 
of gout and sciatica” 


* Cogene’ only a minute amount 
of each drug is present — thus 
avoiding any possibility of harmful 
after-effects — yet the scientific 
combination of all four is so 
effective that ‘ Cogene’ will ‘reach’ 
even the most harassing nerve 
pain in a surprisingly short time. 


§] But —one word of warning 
— always remember that while 
‘ Cogene ’ will relieve the pain, it 
cannot remove the cause of the 
pain: only a doctor or a dentist 
can do that. Supplies are limited, 
but your chemist will see you get 
your share. Price 1/1}d. a tube. 


COGENE 


Regd. Trade Mark Brand Tablets 


A ‘GENATOSAN’ Product 
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The production is thoroughly inviting: the substance 
liberally adorned—with a Padraic Colum foreword, a Vernon 
Watkins translation (the beautiful ‘Archaic Torso of Apollo’), 
a fragment of Henry James. . . . But why, among the plates, 
are we called upon to extricate the Calais Burghers from the 
greedy toils of the Houses of Parliament? Is this deliberately 
done to remind us of the great Romantic’s failings as a 
monumentalist? Or does no negative exist which shows the 
group in the studio, where gesture and surface and imagina- 
tive power would register serenely, undisturbed? 

Max CHAPMAN 


THE ENGLISHMAN BUILDS. Ratpn Tusss. Penguin. 

35. 6d. 

THE ANATOMY OF THE VILLAGE. Tuomas SuHarp. 

Penguin. 2s. 6d. 

Ir would be a good scheme if these two handsomely illustrated 
pamphlets could be made widely available to schools and 
discussion-classes. No more interesting way of teaching ‘living’ 
history, as distinct from academic, has come to my attention 
than the method of Messrs. Tubbs and Sharp. Mr. Sharp 
starts with “The English Tradition’ and relates to it ‘The 
Village To-day’ and “The Future’; Mr. Tubbs has a similar 
concept, for he begins with the observation of Samuel Butler: 
‘If a person would understand any ancient work, he must 
never look at the dead without seeing the living in them, nor 
at the living without thinking of the dead.’ 

This is peculiarly applicable to architecture, for the most 
consciously ‘modern’ of English people, who prefer Carroll 
to Orlando Gibbons and the bogus eighteenth-century view 
of Jeffrey Farnol to Tom Jones or Peregrine Pickle, delight in 
Salisbury Cathedral, St. Paul’s, or an Adam house with no 
great trace of affectation. Even the sham Gothic palaces of 
the nineteenth-century industrialists and the Tudor garages 
of the present age (see Tubbs, pp. 42-8) are a blundering 
compliment paid to tradition; but in that blunder lies the 
chief difficulty of the truly modern architect, who sees 
Tradition as something alive, not as something to be slavishly 
imitated, without sense of fitness. 
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Faure 
NORMAN SUCKLING 


A New Volume in the Master Musicians 


The author, lecturer in French at Durham University, and 
also a well-versed musician and skilled pianist, not only 
knows Gabriel Fauré’s work but its whole environment 
intimately. With table of compositions, photographs, 
musical examples, etc. 7s. 6d. net 


The Northern Tangle 


SCANDINAVIA AND THE NEW WORLD 
ROWLAND KENNEY 


Closely associated for 30 years with Scandinavia, the author 
traces the history of Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Finland, 
and Iceland, with special attention to events and policy in 
those countries during the war period. With 8 maps by J. F. 
Horrabin. 12s. 6d. net 


Ready October 24 


W. H. Hudson: 


The Vision of Earth 
ROBERT HAMILTON 


A new study, based on intimate knowledge of the writings of 
a great naturalist and philosopher, in which the author aims 
at ‘revealing something of the nature and value of Hudson’s 
vision, and the quality of his work asa whole.’ With frontis- 
piece portrait. 10s. 6d. net 


The Lamp 


A new long and dramatic poem by 
RICHARD CHURCH 


6s. net 
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It would be difficult to praise Mr. Tubbs’s work too highly. 
‘No architect,’ he says in his Prologue, ‘can give his building 
a finer quality than exists in his own mind.’ So, in his sub- 
sequent pages, the author, who is Vice-President of the 
Architectural Association, relates the buildings he discusses 
to ‘what people were thinking’ in different ages; for he knows 
that the quality of the architecture, as of all art, is intimately 
bound up with the general quality of the civilization, the 
climate of the age. It was not an undeserved disparagement 
of the period ‘Between the Wars’ that led Mr. Tubbs to ask 
Low for a sketch of The Man Who Was Building then, a 
cigar-smoking financier in the place of Sir Henry Wootton 
and Robert Adam. 

The two books should be read together, for they implement 
each other; Tubbs’s sketch on p. 57, ‘intended to illustrate one 
point only—the necessity to design buildings in relationship,’ 
can be compared with profit with p. 52 in Sharp, showing the 
difference between planning and non-planning: “The plan 
on the left shows what has happened to a village in Kent 
during the course of this century. . . . Every possible mistake 
has been or is about to be made. The new houses are badly 
grouped, so that the village has lost character and coherence: 
an arterial is to cut the village off from its new school. The 
plan on the right shows what might have been done if the 
same new work had been planned: the village is kept compact: 
the new building shapes are in character: the by-pass is 
right away from the village.’ 


R. C. CHuRCHILL 


THE CRUISE OF THE BREADWINNER. H. E. Bares. 
Michael Joseph. 5s. 
A THOROUGH survey of the reading habits of the British people 
at this day, if it could be undertaken by one of the numerous 
organizations that do that sort of thing, would be an interest- 
ing and perhaps a valuable document. For the publishing 
world appears still to be very much at sixes and sevens. The 
prophesied end of the boom is not, as far as I know, in sight. 
A best-seller seems to be the last thing that publishers and 
booksellers, whose game has had to change over from auction 
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to contract, really like to handle. Twenty million volumes were 
lost in the Blitz, but the bookstalls are still piled high with 
rubbish. A promising continental demand for English litera- 
ture and scientific works cannot, for quite arbitrary reasons, 
be met. And the crucial technical question has not been 
answered: what is, and is to be, the precise difference between 
a book and a magazine, except that one of them takes a month 
and the other a year to publish? 

These reflections are prompted by the appearance of a new 
story by Mr. Bates, sixty-three pages long, nicely printed, 
cloth-bound, and priced at five shillings. I am not sure whether 
it is longer or shorter than his story Alexander, which was 
offered us a good many years ago bound up with seven other 
new tales. Alexander, like The Cruise of the Breadwinner, was 
about a boy. I thought it a more satisfying piece of work, but 
The Cruise of the Breadwinner is certainly very good—even 
allowing for the fact that the practised art of H. E. Bates has 
just now fewer competitors than when we were getting good 
basic rations from Coppard, Calder-Marshall, Kay Boyle, and 
so many others, with Katherine Mansfield fresh in our minds 
and Saroyan coming up fast. Mr. Bates has shed the uniform 
of ‘Flying-Officer X’, but The Cruise of the Breadwinner is an 
episode of war. The name of the vessel—‘one of those small 
lugsail fishing boats that in peace-time lie up the mud reaches 
of southern rivers, going out on one tide and back on the 
next’—seems to place before us at once the motive of her 
building and that of thousands of other little ships, the reason 
and rhythm of her existence, the human diurnalities of her 
crew of two men and a boy, now incongruously mobilized for 
their infinitesimal share of bellicose history. ‘At home Jimmy 
had a wife and three small children, and it was he who would 
fire the Lewis gun if ever it were fired.’ Mr. Bates needs 
nothing stronger, or longer, to bring us to his point of depar- 
ture, and to pronounce a death-sentence on Jimmy. 

It is only a morning’s cruise, but for once it is wildly and 
profoundly eventful. The boy’s voice had not fully broken— 
we know that in the first few pages; but in the end ‘he had 
been out with men to War and had seen the dead’. It is 
primarily the tale of this boy’s apprenticeship to mortality, 
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with his touching desire for a pair of binoculars as a recurrent 
theme. The story has already been told with even more than 
Mr. Bates’s economy by numerous reviewers, and I have only 
to add that for this particular one it is the eighteen-stone figure 
of Gregson, the skipper, that remains most memorably to 
sustain an illogical preference for a book, however slim, over 


a magazine, however shiny. 
FRANCIS WATSON 


A SUMMER DAY. Kate Roserts. Penmark Press. 7s. 6d. 
WritTING a review is rather like writing a preface at the end 
of a book. Which I have always thought would be the proper 
place for such. But this collection of a dozen short stories 
translated from the Welsh is already provided with a Fore- 
word by Storm Jameson, which quiet and appreciative as it 
is, is not, in my opinion, necessary, as these sad and beautiful 
stories can stand by themselves. Quite by themselves and alone. 

My purpose then is not in any sense to act as an introduction 
between the author and her readers, but simply to discuss as 
space will allow, the remarkable spirit in which it seems to me 
A Summer Day abounds. The Welsh will understand me when 
I say that their great language is an island. Its difficulty makes 
it remote and few of us who are not born there have the 
patience and the daring to land upon its fervent rocks. Rich, 
poetic, impassioned, infinitely larger than its acres, no other 
‘isolated’ language, except perhaps the Basque and the 
Breton, is so absolutely the home of its people. It must follow 
that a great deal written in it is local and of an intense but 
restricted interest. And that its enormous mental capacity at 
odds with its small actual heritage in land, must produce 
effects on the imagination of a writer such as happened in the 
case of great masterpieces conceived by people whose lives 
were narrow and vivid. And when one considers the truly 
formidable in literature—Wuthering Heights, Castle Rachrent, 
Grimm’s Fairy Tales, to quote the three mightiest examples 
of this peculiar force—it seems that Welsh has a start over the 
Cosmopolitan tongues which it is using every day. 

So therefore what struck me, as a responsive reader of A 
Summer Day, was the universal spirit which pervaded it. The 
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human beings concerned in these stories are natives in no 
derogatory sense, but only in the sense of poor people, living 
and dying in the place, or very near the place, where they were 
born. Yet they appear not so much as natives of a country, as 
the human beings of a world, as, indeed one might speculate, 
they appear to God—the aborigines of a Star. In these twelve 
slight pieces Kate Roberts communicates this and shows her- 
self as a writer entirely different from all her greatly endowed 
contemporaries, with the exception perhaps of Mr. Rhys Davis. 
The deaths, loves, debts, adversities, and pleasures of poor 
people: there can be no more universal theme for tragedy 
than this. For if heaven is so beautiful we are all poor one and 
all, destitute and most pitiable of all in deluded life. This 
might be allowed as one explanation why we shall always 
have the poor with us in spite of Communism and Socialism 
and all proud promises. 

The whole predicament of the whole world being poverty, 
neither Death, nor Battle, nor Love has so completely and 
essentially its quality of tragedy. Tragedy is only loss. That 
is its essence. Loss, inconspicuous, sometimes secret, some- 
times shameful as bankruptcy, sometimes unconscious, is the 
seed of most of these stories. And when, as in Final Payment, 
it is not loss, but peace—well, an angel might look at Ffani 
Rolant’s heart and be abashed. In The Quilt it is a bankrupt 
wife huddled in the only pretty thing she cannot bear to let 
go, while the removers rummage away her life, who symbolizes 
modern humanity. The Removers! The justified, the hostile, 
the overpowering forces! It is not only the weather of Welsh 
mountains but the weather of mankind that rages in A Summer 
Day. 

Kate Roberts is not a symbolist however. She is no more that 
than an observer is a seer. She is not even touched with the 
mysticism of her countrymen. Her way of writing anything 
down is as simple almost as a picture book, as practical as a 
miracle. If ethics should have nothing to do with art she 
stands cleared, for she never seeks to influence even herself. 
In actuality such exquisite pieces as Folded Hands and Old Age 
are as narrow in scene as they are wide in inference. Her way 
of writing has a seamless beauty, a deceptive quietness which 
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draws upon the intuition of the reader for its final effect. 
She has, in short, allowed for susceptibility and has succeeded 
rarely. I can think of no illustration which will express her 
work except that of a world-wide botanist who deliberately 
restricts himself to the study of one meadow, bringing to his 
intense subject the interpretative power of a world mind, 
trained on pinacles. Or, one of those homely Welsh windows, 
deep as a well hole, through which one can see the moun- 
tains. I once lived on a Caernarvon farm, by such a window, 
and saw in it, day after day, Snowdon. All the time I was 
reading A Summer Day this image came back to me: as it was 
with the little window it is with these stories—only the happiest 
arrangement of opposites make it possible to contain the 
mountain in the frame. And now I only hope I haven’t com- 
mitted vivisection. To end with a quotation from the Prophets, 
‘this is a very important book.’ 
MarciaD EVANS 


THE RIVER. Rumer GoppEn. Michael Joseph. 75. 6d. 

Tue flavour of a family is what Miss Godden is chiefly con- 
cerned to distil in her new novel. Not, of course, the suburban 
isn’t-she-like-Aunt-Effie of London stage successes, but some- 
thing felt in the blood and felt along the heart: remembered 
and uncertainly recognized at intervals, but obscurely present 
always, beyond the usual severance of family ties: something 
expressed, as often as not, in private rituals, mantras, and 
exorcisms that have no meaning whatever—or at all events 
not their magic meaning—to those outside the sacred circle. 
The exposure of this mystery to the fiction-reading multitude 
is a delicate and difficult business, and Miss Godden lets her 
readers know that she is aware of the pitfalls. Mutatis mutandis, 
she tells us in effect, this might be any family in any place, 
during ‘this war, the last war, any war, it does not matter 
which war’. We are to search for the general in the particular, 
which is, of course, part of the process of following any story 
or contemplating any work of art. 

War, as a matter of fact, has almost nothing to do with her 
story save circumstantially. The setting is among Europeans 
in India, and the book is mainly about children, two further 
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compromising pieces of data. But Miss Godden handles it all 
very ably, as we might expect. The child’s-eye-view has 
to be conveyed by means of an adult equipment of per- 
spective and reflection and gradation of tone, and it may 
be necessary in the course of it not only to eliminate what a 
child might have emphasized but to make articulate what 
would possibly have been concealed. No matter. With these 
rather obvious conditions in mind, The River can be called 
vividly realistic. One has the impression that the author is 
watching children and recalling her own childhood, and that 
the two operations have been successfully integrated. And all 
this is necessary before one can earn the reputation for 
sensitive and suggestive writing which belongs to Miss Godden. 

The River is slighter in design than her earlier Black Narcissus 
and Breakfast with the Nikolaides (1 have not read the much- 
praised Fugue in Time). But it exhibits the same power of un- 
obtrusively evoking local atmosphere—in this case the life of 
an English bungalow in its large garden in a riverside settle- 
ment in Bengal. Catastrophe, too, has its carefully composed 
place in the pattern. We are quietly prepared for the death of 
a little boy from the bite of a cobra, but when it comes we are 
made to share the shock to his pubescent sister. The presenta- 
tion of this incident, with its immediate precedence and 
consequence, seems to me remarkably good writing by any 
contemporary standard. 

FRANcIs WATSON 
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IVAN THE TERRIBLE. Script by S. M. EtsEnsTEIN. Direc- 
tion, S. M. E:sensTE1n. Tatler, London. 


CAESAR AND CLEOPATRA. Script by BERNARD SHAW. 
Direction, GABRIEL Pascat. Chelsea Gaumont (general 
release). 


Apart from their intrinsic merits, I have chosen these two 
films for my resumption of criticism because they are out 
of the usual run. There is a lot I have to learn—new names, 
new faces (or rather, a new type of standardized face). 
I have learnt already that Bing Crosby in Bells of St. Mary’s 
is for me no more than he ever was; that Night and Day, I hope, 
is not for Cole Porter; I have learnt that there is a generation 
which still likes Dietrich, though it has never seen Garbo— 
and I belong to one which has never seen Greer Garson. But 
then, I reviewed films for ten years whilst avoiding Shirley 
Temple. So—have at you! 

I’m for Shaw and Eisenstein, in my own small way, what- 
ever they do. And I would say, here and now, right away, 
that whatever they have done, in these two pictures, they have 
not given us films as I knew, fought for, and therefore helped 
set the possibility of, in my professionally two-decade distant 
day. 

Shaw has given us an elasticized play, Eisenstein an ikon 
first seen as animated, then re-frozen to stillness. In saying 
neither has given us films, I am not saying they have failed in 
their aims. Indeed, they have contributed vastly to cinema. 
The plays of Beddoes and Shelley, in such a work as The 
Cenci, contributed vastly to drama, without being recognizably 
good plays in themselves. And indeed—I cannot resist it— 
Mr. Shaw’s own plays were at one time labelled as not 
being drama. Too much talk, not enough action—though 
the one thing a limited stage can do well is give us talk, and 
the one thing it counterfeits badly is ‘action’. 
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You can tell this by the great unease with which the 
strangling scene in Othello, the blinding in Lear, and almost 
any duels are usually done. Stage is a receptacle for what 
happens ‘off’. The better made the play, from stage point of 
view, the less is gained by seeing what happened ‘off’ put on 
the screen. An ‘instance of this is the murder in Caesar and 
Cleopatra. Its effect on the screen is ruined by the fact that we 
see the unpronounceable Miss Flora Robson tracking her 
victim. The film is ruined, as film, by the fact that all it is about 
is stated almost at once—Cleopatra cannot be a queen while 
she has fear. The terms in which she conquers that fear are 
sufficient for the two or three hour traffic of a stage, simply 
because a stage is limited. But remove the limits and there 
is no suspense, prosaically; whilst, from the point of view of 
the human soul in action, which is poetry, there is insufficient 
here to match the magnificence of the sets. 

Let me hasten to state that I am not of those who deplore 
the amount of money spent on this film. I am all for spending 
money on anything which has Mr. Shaw’s dialogue and Miss 
Vivien Leigh’s appearance. I live for lack of austerity. For the 
graciousness to the eye, and the reckless extravagance with 
which it was made, I feel friendly to this much-abused picture. 
But that does not alter the fact that the play should either 
have been filmed against a simple background of cloths and 
columns, or else been completely re-shaped. 

Eisenstein’s Ivan I gather to have been considerably changed, 
inasmuch as it differs so from his scenario which we had the 
honour to publish. The Prologue is omitted. The film starts 
with the coronation—without setting the characters. Certain 
later sequences are omitted, some others appear to be inserted. 
The English sub-titles do not appear at the points of 
Eisenstein’s own. 

Lighting, camerawork, declamation, are in the grand 
manner. A manner somewhat overdone, but grand none the 
less. On the other hand, make-up, gesture, and timing seem to 
go back, not only to Griffith but to Punch and Judy. One has 
the feeling that Eisenstein is not only re-animating an ikon, 
but setting it moving in order to still it. The characters behave 
rather as if in an opera by Puccini—everything underlined 
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three times. In fact I had the feeling that whereas I had 
always known film, in its purity, was ballet as ballet never 
could be—witness Potemkin and Len Lye—Eisenstein now for 
some reason or other had got to making it into the equivalent 
of La Bohéme. With this difference, that whereas in that 
immoral mummery, stunted action is atoned for by the music, 
in Ivan banal action appears to be called forth by what is really 
a magnificent score. 

I found it a worrying film, because I had the feeling that 
the scenario as written had turned out to be not so good 
when filmed—though of course, with a Soviet film, one 
never knows why. I felt that Eisenstein’s script was a fine 
film on paper, but that it stifled itself in precisely the thing 
Shaw’s lacked: important image. 

Every shot in Ivan was right, even though the ultimate effect 
was static. But no particular shot in Caesar and Cleopatra had 
that particular ring. The dialogue in the Shaw film kept 
audiences laughing, but the general effect was that the whole 
thing had been filmed in Derry and Toms after closing hours. 
Eisenstein’s history on the other hand wilted when constricted 
to a gallery of peasants mouthing in museum properties. One 
can no longer judge Eisenstein’s approach to cinema, but one 
can say this of Shaw’s—that he has most unaccountably fallen 
for the very realism cinema offers, which was what he made 
his name by writing against on the stage in those ridiculous 
Pinero-Jones-Barrie days. It is-sense of reality, not realism, 
that film should attempt. 

But, as I say, I don’t know. I merely thought Caesar and 
Cleopatra was a smooth job and an intellectual job, and Ivan 
a muddled one, though its original aim appeared to be higher. 
I would like to see Jvan as it was made, or at any rate to know 
why it wasn’t made as planned. Meanwhile, I still think the 
scenario as we published it a better film than that let out on 
the English screen. 


RoBERT HERRING 
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AN experiments and explores. As he exercises his mind, 

his energies expand and his reward for zons of endeavour, 
it seems sometimes to some of us, is that the world contracts. 
As man gains in external stature, and apparent power, the 
earth he inhabits grows smaller. 

But as corollary of this, his mental world extends. When he 
lived in one village, he knew only the life of that village. When 
he began to pass easily from his own to the next, his knowledge 
and his experience increased. From village to town, from town to 
city, from city to neighbouring lands he ranged until, finally, 
his journeyings turned back on him. They no longer took him 
out, but instead brought the ends of the earth to him—laid 
them as it were, on his doorstep. 

And there it became clear, slowly, painfully and even now 
not completely, that all that is contained between the ends of 
the earth, and in the skies over the earth and in the seas under 
the earth, is now not only his prerogative to know about, but 
his privilege—and privilege has to be earned. Knowledge is 
now his responsibility. Wherever he lives to-day, Man must 
take into account what is happening in Asia and America and 
Australia, as well as what may happen in the Aleutians or 
Abyssinia. He must learn that peace is to be talked of in one 
country and by one people in terms of oil, in another and by 
several peoples in terms of uranium. Or coal. Or displaced 
persons, fish-surplus or harvest-failure. He must link all these 
together. And hence, if I may use the phrase, his present 
headache. 

Man has brought the troubles of the world not only on his 
own head, but to his own hearth (if he has one) and it is a 
hearth in which he may be tempted to feel there’s no fire. But 
there must be. And the more constricted he feels, the more 
necessary it is that he relies not on the fire coming from 
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without, but from within. More necessary than that is it that 
he learns—what a lot he must learn!—that it can. 

I mentioned peace. Some may doubt its existence. Certainly, 
cessation of hostilities does not bring it into being. The laying 
down of arms is merely a change of one weapon for another, 
and when arms are no longer overtly carried is the time when 
hands are most free to make them. Learning that, which is a 
lesson of the last decade, some may think men were mistaken 
ever to regard peace as the norm or as an aim. It can seem a 
condition alternating with and depending on that of war, 
much as night alternates with day, and as inseparable. 

Others consider trials of war-criminals in one quarter and 
atomic bomb-tests in another. Their head aching with the iron 
chaplet these two horrors press on their brain, they declare 
that we should not have let loose the atomic bomb—forgetting 
to relate a third fact: that we merely used it first; the race was 
on; we could be destroyed or destroy. Since we must be 
presumed to have believed in what we were fighting for, it was 
better that such survivors as there are should be ourselves 
rather than the evil we were in arms against. Already, we 
forget this. The brain, we may say, has now so many facts to 
relate, it is too numb to feel. 

Others again—and by these, I mean all of us at different 
times—may on the other hand feel that we have reduced 
ourselves to a state of rules, controls, and decrees resembling 
the very fascism we intended to kill and have merely inherited. 
We proceed by numbers and are rebuffed by order. We have 
only to think of something we would like to do, to feel 
instinctively that even that may be a reason we mustn’t. At no 
time have we been less free in our actions. 

But we are still at liberty to think. We are still free in our 
minds—if we choose to be. And here the other side of the thesis 
I first stated comes into play. The apparent, or actual, world 
may contract until it is a strait-jacket round us. But Man’s 
mind has enlarged. Gradually, man has explored, too, his 
mind. Not fully, not even far as yet, but sufficiently to know 
that it can be explored and he returns from his first tentative 
trips knowing that he can direct his actions; that his self can 
be a home of his own making, not a haunted house; that he can 
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be at peace in himself. What he once dreamt of as material 
progress may seem now a vicious circle (as exemplified in rise 
of prices causing rise in wages, making prices to rise). His mind, 
though, he at last sees the shape of. Rising, as mind does, over 
matter—a spiral. Though on one plane, as is the nature of a 
spiral, he may seem to go back, on the other he steadily 
mounts. Not directly, not swiftly, but beyond denial, indubi- 
tably. 

Having said that, I should perhaps apologize to my readers 
for having momentarily emerged from my mantle of gloom and 
disappointed them, it may be, of their monthly dose of misery. 
But what I have said, I believe. It is the reason I said it. It is 
behind all else that I say, which is why I can on occasion admit 
to alarm, despondency, and dismay. 


In order that the next issue shall be out well before Christmas, 
arrangements have been made for publication at least a week earlwer 
than usual. 
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FIREWORK MUSIC 


by PETER HELLINGS 


© 4 clear-headed and yet comradely insanity is perhaps the form of 
human greataess which is seeking to be born at this moment in the 
snow.’ —André Malraux, 1945. 


Suddenly rocketing skyward out of the flames 

That lick in anger from a civilization in decay 

The firework spectacle of friendship showers me with names: 
The riches of to-day. 


This poem is therefore both elegy and ode 

Insofar as fireworks are symbolic of perfection 

But filled with a dry powder which may at any time explode 
In the wrong direction. 


Friendship’s in deed fantastic: no gunpowder plot 

Could be more drastic or more importunate or more daring 
Than the fanaticism of friendship in an age when there is not 
Any formality of swearing 


Eternal fidelity or deathless love. A fuse is lit 

And the whole edifice may go up in smoke and glory, 
Like a flaming parliament. Or it can crumble bit 
By bit, storey by storey 


Till the lie of the land is exposed. But now my friends 
The famous fireworks of wartime, the rockets of warning 


Colour the earth of the world, and upon such depends 
The Verey light of the morning. 


Jerusalem, 1946. 
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DONALD G. MACRAE 


Lo caracteristico del momento es que el alma vulgar, sabiendose vulgar, 
isene el denuedo de afirmar el derecho de la vulgaridad y lo impone dondequiera. 


ORTEGA Y GASSET 


HE worst of this diagnosis is that one cannot dispute it: 

Ortega is correct in observing that the enormous and 
central fact of our time is the self-recognition of the common- 
place, its pride in its own mediocrity, its assertion of its rights 
and privileges as against all other claims, its demand to control 
every act and thought in the interests of its own comfort. This 
fact is not rooted in class, in the rebellion of the proletariat: to 
the contrary, the wealthy and the territorially endowed are by 
their prominence and their opportunity for display at once the 
exemplars and mentors of vulgarity to the artisan or peasant. 
The attitude that values the pomps of worldly success for their 
own sake is itself vulgar without remedy. This, however, does 
not confine the disease to the rich, and poverty does not 
guarantee discrimination of life, but by definition denies it. 
Economic power is range of choice or it is meaningless, and the 
surroundings of the poor, the necessary pleasurés...-cessible to 
them, are completely binding because of their limitations, and 
these surroundings and pleasures are debased and false through 
what is still necessity. 

It is a merit in Scott that he finds his eloquence and power 
in his peasants, and it is probably still true of our society that 
the skilled worker who has deliberately divorced himself, 
through his respect for himself and humanity, from the 
obviously available anodynes for some cause such as education, 
political work, or atheist propaganda is the least vulgar 
creature we know. 

The ascetic effort of the poor is a complete salvation for 
those strong enough to make it, but the will and the oppor- 
tunity become constantly rarer. The peasant in Scott was at 
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once less tempted and more strongly fortified by his stern 
Calvinism of mind than any modern, and we cannot hope 
often to find his peer to-day—far less so aspire ourselves. 
Scott’s failure followed necessarily from this insight of his. 
Given the circumstances of his time, it was psychologically 
only possible to achieve this penetration if one assumed also 
the superiority of those higher in the social scale: to make his 
rare ladies and fine gentlemen superior Scott had to make them 
at once unreal and dull. But his present neglect and the 
extravagant praise of such contemporaries as Jane Austen 
follows, I feel, not so much from this dullness as from the 
contrary interest and calibre of his common folk. 

This fear of the higher because of its height is present in all 
our intellectuals, including, if I may claim the status, myself, 
and is treason in them—never more completely so than when 
one finds a country such as the United States in which the 
commonplace and its display form the one standard not merely 
for all classes and incomes, but for all minds. The American 
intellect in our time has been either a submissive prostitute, a 
helpless captive, or a half-convinced, hopeless, and therefore 
ineffective rebel. Always, however, the intellectual, by reason 
of his role, knows his treachery with some part of his mind and 
struggles to preserve his peace in strangling his knowledge. 
The fight is too often successful and the victory complete. . . . 

This fight, however, is only a skirmish, desperate enough, in 
a larger battle in which all are engaged. The vulgar always 
recognize and condemn their own vulgarity and to destroy this 
half-conscious awareness will go to any length of self-deception 
and external force. Fascism, the bombast of intolerance and 
violence towards the weak and few, partly results from the 
exigency of this war in our time. If we do not at least tem- 
porarily end it by the defeat of ‘the vertical invasion upwards’ 
we are lost to the human process and to ourselves. Probably in 
a physical sense we are also doomed, for the disease is not 
mental only but enters the material order as we encounter it 
at every point. The struggle, what is more, is peculiarly 
difficult, for the enemy is within each of us, is, indeed, our- 
selves. 

It is this fact that makes all cures the success of which 
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depends on the crushing of our generosity so deeply wrong. 
De Tocqueville faced something of our problem and saw the 
search for social equality as pernicious to a noble liberty. But 
we cannot join him and deny the egalitarian passion without 
deepening our internal error: such a passion rises from what is 
best in us and, properly understood, is an essential pre- 
requisite of liberty. Its denial is a sacrifice to one of the meanest 
vulgarities, the vulgarity of rank. Such vulgarities are no less 
dangerous than those of identity and the commonplace—in a 
significant sense the two are indistinguishable. 


Among the factors resulting in the present threat of the 
commonplace and the vulgar has been what can be called the 
thesis of ‘the point of view’. The relativism of judgment in 
every sphere which has resulted from the belief that judgment 
is a function of the variables, time and place, character and 
circumstance, is a fact which lets in the whole flood of the 
consciously mediocre, proclaiming, ‘My view is as good as 
yours, any opinion is as good as any other.’ And the next step 
after that is of course the assertion, ‘Our view is better than 
yours: there are more of us.’ 

It is perhaps possible to push the theory of the point of view 
back to Bentham, but I think its true parents are Comte and 
Marx. Comte developed from de Maistre a theory of ‘relative 
justification’ whereby the standards and beliefs of any historic 
period are justified by the circumstance of that period. To this 
Comte added from Condorcet a belief in progress which Comte 
then led by a succession of relative rights through time to the 
final ‘positive polity’. Marx went further. I do not propose here 
to say anything of his Newtonian achievement in the human 
studies, but I wish to comment on one of the results: the 
Marxist interpretation of history justifies the right by historical 
correspondence and makes judgments of value a function of 
time and class. Marx liberated Western man’s understanding 
of himself; the price was relativism. 

To Marx right and wrong as consequent on social need and 
possibility are as binding as any law delivered in the thunder 
of Sinai. But to bring judgment into the flux of events was to 
lower its prestige to those who denied Marx’s own standards, 
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and his weapons wrought for the class-war could become the 
shield of reaction. Thus that extraordinary insolence of certain 
Catholic writers who claim that only their persuasion can 
attain to an understanding and therefore to an evaluation of the 
medieval world, is made plausible because we all live after 
Marx. 

In our time we have seen the decline of two ideologies, both 
of which, for all their faults, stood for firm and non-relative 
values. On the one hand, the grip of Plato has fallen, not 
merely from the content of an ever less classical education, but 
also from the shape and form of the training of the young who 
are less and less convinced by their teachers of the trans- 
cendence of beauty, virtue, and truth. On the other hand, the 
rigid imposition of virtue by the fixed strength of Calvinism has 
lost its power even in Scotland. Perhaps its passing is not to be 
regretted, but the absence of a new and comparable force is 
serious. Part of our trouble is that we have not yet found 
anything to replace Protestantism. 

Among the consequences of Protestantism was the moral 
theory of Kant, but his difficulty, remoteness, and incapacity 
for popularity have not been able to maintain his fixed ethical 
position in use and belief, and, like Calvin, Kant’s theory is 
deeply lacking zsthetically in itself, as well as giving no ground 
for any satisfying belief in the intrinsic values of zsthetic 
judgments in general. Kantianism has therefore failed to 
combat relativism or to replace Platonism and orthodox 
Protestantism. 


If relativism grew from Comte and Marx, the claims of 
human irrationality originating equally in Freudian theory 
and imaginative literature have further continued the process. 
If man is irrational, then his judgments also are irrational, and 
if they are irrational, there can be no fixed scale or standard of 
judgment. On this a further extension of relativism has taken 
place and the denial of valid value judgments has been carried 
to a new level. The work of Freud, like that of Marx, has 
vastly increased our knowledge and our understanding, but, 
instead of a gain in sympathy for the human plight, this 
increase has also led to a barren relativism which has opposed 
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all magnanimity as being absurd and valueless because in no 
way superior to the search for petty advantage. 

One could continue this chronicle—to Pareto, for example, 
or to logical positivism—but the case seems clear. A number of 
trends in modern thought, in themselves admirable, have led 
to a relativism of judgments which has opened the way for the 
dominance of essentially vulgar and commonplace opinions or 
codes as being ‘just as good as any other’. This has been 
powerfully accentuated by a ‘mysticism of numbers’ which has 
endued the extent of a value judgment with a proportionate 
authority, so that if ten million people prefer Mr. Sylvester to 
Mozart their judgment is ten times as good as that of one 
million who like the latter. Often, too, the ten million deny the 
million right of access to their minority pleasure. When this 
condition is general the victory of the vulgar is complete.? It is, 
however, never a final victory, for mankind is constantly 
renewed by time, and in the individual no conquest of the self 
ever does more than imprison the vanquished element. Some- 
times—often enough to inspire a small rational hope—the 
prisoner escapes before death. 

It is this fact that things and values do exist in time and gain 
from their temporality their shape and significance, that the 
vulgar (and that relativism that leads to the sway of the vulgar) 
neglect. Under history, forever uncompleted, we may find 
justice, or at least come closer and closer to it. In matters of 
value there is a vital sense in which time is judgment. The 
‘great day of the Lord’ is always with us, and we may quote 
Gower: 

That dai mai no consail availe, 
The pledour and the plee schal feile, 


with an ultimate confidence that he is right and that virtue (in 
all its senses, including that limited meaning of the renaissance) 
as well as vice is rewarded here on earth. 

There is no man capable of any reflection at all who has 
escaped being wounded by eternity, escaped feeling the futility 


1 This is not an argument against political democracy. To the contrary, 
it is a plea for democracy and for the definition and delimitation of the 
truly political for the exercise of representative government. Perhaps the 
point may be developed again. 
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of endeavour. We all know this: it has been the theme of so 
much literature and theology that we are inclined to dismiss 
the point as trite. But the point is nothing of the kind: the 
wound of eternity just because it is fatal is what gives not loss 
but purpose to life and endeavour, is what makes effort worthy 
because of its conscious rejection of the simple paths of refusal, 
non-attachment or suicide. Should one then choose one path 
of acceptance and listen to no external call to other kinds of 
action? That is the Kierkegaardian solution, and in its very 
refusal I feel it too is a treachery less serious than many, but 
still inacceptable. 

All this must sound itself commonplace and hollow, and its 
being earnest in its claim that the only truly human course is 
to confirm the knowledge that: 


though we cannot make our Sun 
Stand still, yet we will make him run, 


cannot, I feel, convince the reader that the matter offered him 
is more than fustian. Within the limits of an essay I cannot 
hope to persuade fully by evidence and argument, but only 
suggest that if the reader confronts the situation I describe he 
may see the reason in my case—even though he may well 
withhold his consent from it. 


If this point of the equivalence of time and judgment, of time 
and brevity as the source of values, is well taken then certain 
interesting consequences follow. St. Augustine made of human 
life a duality which was also an interpenetration of the eternal 
and the temporal orders. Man’s life he saw as double: the 
futile, even absurd, and nauseous content of individual 
existence, of citizenship of the kingdom of this world; and, set 
against this, our citizenship of the ‘heavenly city, of which 
Truth is King, Love is Law, and Eternity the frontier’. The 
image of the two cities is valuable, but the position as we 
encounter it seems to me not to demand that the city of 
justified value should belong to other than the temporal order. 

Certainly the city in which value is realized is dwelt in by 
the living and the dead. The ‘just land of the grave’ is not 
final, for endeavour, achievement, decision, and virtue are 
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always exercised in a context and that the past is always the 
material of the present and the future. The justissima tellus is 
here and now and always among men, the country of the 
illustrious dead, successful or misled, who have set us our 
standards of humanity and worth. A further eternity, a 
different immortality, would be to cheat. It is by their limita- 
tions that they have achieved, and by their limitations and ours 
that we may hope to achieve. These limitations, as I have 
emphasized, are a consequence of mortality: the realm of 
values can be immortal without its inhabitants avoiding death. 

There is a wise observation of Khomiakov’s which is in some 
sense always true: “The loneliness of a man is the cause of his 
impotence; whosoever separates himself from the people 
creates a desert around him.’ And the people are not merely 
those we meet in the daily affairs of life and work. They are the 
dead who shadow and the unborn who are foreshadowed. It is 
in the awareness of the process, in the extension of conscious- 
ness and appreciation beyond the present, in the making of the 
‘now’ something applicable to history as a whole, that citizen- 
ship of the greater city lies. 

That citizenship is the answer to the floodtide of the 
second-rate and mediocre. 


There is, however, one obvious danger in all this, a very real 
risk that in appreciating the dead we may overvalue and be 
bound by them. We may refuse to listen to the voice singing 
and the siren prospect of the new. 


Mais 6 mon ame entends le chant des matelots 


wrote Mallarmé. We may hold that to hear and not to answer 
but to maintain a conscious, conservative rectitude is virtue. 
It is not. 

If we are not to betray the past we must, like Mr. Prokosch’s 
Ulysses, listen to that loud, heart-breaking music and love the 
unobtainable, the completed vision of the kingdom of values, 
itself valuable because unobtainable. 

But this too has its dangers: we may pursue the vulgar 
disguised as the new, the daring, the revolutionary. This is so 
common that I need hardly illustrate by such domestic 
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instances as the ‘streamlined’ refrigerator or the jazz-modern 
carpet. In a more subtle form this danger disguises itself by 
appealing through the foreign. For example: the French are 
more intellectual than the English: new discoveries in the 
realms of value are always Parisian: therefore we can rely on 
the latest French intellectual fashions as being of worth. The 
overpraise in recent years of M. Aragon and M. Sartre are 
evidence enough of this. This habit is not only English: the 
prestige of certain of the aridities of German scholarship still 
to be found in France is of a similar origin. 

Yet these are generous errors, consequents rather of attempts 
to extend one’s appreciation over the immediate frontiers of 
one’s culture than of a rejection of values. It is in such dangers 
that much of the significance of such extension in space or time 
is to be found. 

After all, the depths and prospects of human possibility are 
still almost unexplored. Their exploration is the source of all 
value, just as in time it must see the modification of much that 
we now hold of importance. 

This article has been rhetorical, partly because of the frame 
of my mind and its failures. Its condemnations have all applied 
to myself. It has been rhetorical also because rhetoric is a 
device of compression (not expansion, as so often thought) and 
much that could be argued at length calmly can be stated 
briefly and with violence. If I can end with another such 
statement it would be that the essential human task is to build 
the city of man worthily as a structure shaped diversely in and 
from time. It is this task that the commonplace assaults and 
denies. 


DonaLp G. MacRae was born in 1921, and educated at Glasgow and 
Balliol. At one time employed in the Oxford Institute of Statistics, he is now 
Sociology Lecturer in the London School of Economics. He has published a 
number of technical articles and some verse. 
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DOROTHY M. RICHARDSON 
(By kind permission of F. M. Dent and Sons, Ltd.) 


MOMENT’S silence, the first. Amabel meditative, perhaps 
holding in leash some freshly-arrived irrelevant emotion. 
Michael, still alight and expansive, gazing now across the 
common centre to where the open window gave access to a 
world showing always a single face: his summary. 

The small room reasserts itself, stating Amabel’s quality. 
But to look about now, to be caught investigating detail, will 
be to break the spell of this first reunion, emerge into the 
oppressive sense, hanging so heavily over this sprawl of outer 
suburbia, of the shallows of life hurrying heedlessly along. 
Yet already, in this brief pause, lies nothing but the assertive 
presence of the little room, rapidly telling its own story as the 
successor, for Amabel, of the acceptably elegant, sophisticated 
club, her dingy room at Tansley Street, mitigated by books 
and the Empire coffee-set, and the battered Flaxman attic 
brought to life by geraniums. 

Imagined empty as the builders left it, it becomes a small, 
characterless square, akin to millions of its fellows destined 
to grow smaller with the introduction of cheap, pretentious 
suites, and anecdotal pictures drawing the walls together with 
their teasing lack of distances. Rooms wherein the eye finds 
neither food nor rest. Keeping the centre clear and the walls 
a pale, soft shade, Amabel has created space and perspectives 
by her treatment of the corners. Deep, rich tones, rose; and 
gold, and, somewhere, for it had greeted one on entering, an 
angle, bearing vertical strips of that rare, indefinitely retreating 
eastern blue, making a far distance there, enhanced by the 
bulge beneath it of a gently assertive pouffe, silky-crimson, 
gold-patterned. No graven images. 

Here, in this little room, with its riot of rich colour held in 
check by severe economy of line, she has created for her own 
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beauty and for Michael’s, hitherto each seen in surroundings 
throwing it up by sheer contrast, a perfect setting. Here, 
where most people would look incongruous, they glow like 
jewels. 

Yet though this successful room already, during their brief 
residence, by the two of them so richly magnetized, offers 
itself as a worthy topic and one might well inquire, by way 
of expressing willingness to prolong this knitting together of 
past and present, whether they are not glad to have escaped 
the bob-fringed art-serge lodgings sheltering their first six 
months, one finds oneself, as soon as the little room has said 
its say, once more out in the unfinished roadway, gazing into 
the brilliant, live varnish of the stray celandine encountered 
on the way to the house; again feeling, as just now, while 
Amabel waited, controlling her always so readily provoked 
impatience lest its outbreak mar the triumphal entry, the 
unconfessable relief of escape from suburbia, from the raw, 
unfinished road and the crudity of the small, uniform houses, 
into the Roscorla’s life-fashioned, richly-girt homestead so 
soon to pour into one’s being, where dwell already the scenes 
of the rest of its year, the unknown loveliness of its spring-time. 
Spoken from that far distance, the question would lack even 
the semblance of sincerity. 

‘The light is going, Babutschka. Will you not immediately 
show Miriam her room?’ 

Rescue. Suddenly weary, as of old, Michael desires cessation. 
For the best part of an hour, fresh from the ceremonial 
tubbing (whose final cascade, reverberating through the 
house as proudly she opened its door, had yielded Amabel the 
joy of a witnessed rejoicing in her achievement for Michael of 
a life wherein at last he could conform to the pattern of his 
beloved ritual), in sabbath frock-coat topped by a deep 
crimson tie visible, when he raised his head, beneath the 
beard no longer trimmed to a worldly point and already on 
the way to becoming an oblong bush, rabbinical, the massed 
fine strands of his grandfather’s pale gold watch-chain 
garlanding his breast, and the antique ring in place whose 
pimple of seed pearls rising from its bed of blue enamel set in 
graven gold, together with his air of leisure and availability, 
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so vividly recalls those first, far-off evenings at Tansley Street, 
he had glowed responsive while she and Amabel revived their 
common past, moving, with each of his gusts of incredulous 
laughter, to and fro between their hazardous makeshift world 
and his still incredible little home recreated by the presence, 
not realized as unenvious, of one in whom all his English 
years and the whole of Amabel’s London life are stored up. 

The remembered Russian in him, wandering into 
irrelevancies sounding like fragments of a conversation going 
on elsewhere, and the middle-European intellectual, Emil 
Reich’s aggressive continental luminary, coldly convinced and, 
for an unhappy while, convincing, and always in the end 
turning out to be lucus a non lucendo, are either in abeyance or, 
with his new growth toward his own roots, being gradually 
shed. At last, child and man, he is at home. 

And Amabel? 

Recalled from what might have been one of her sudden, 
determined retreats into realization, dependent for its depth 
upon the presence of others whose evocative speech should 
make no demand upon her direct attention, Amabel has 
leaped up, whirled, raised an arm to a switch. Light floods 
the room, the brilliant light whose instantaneous appearance 
Miriam has never failed secretly to applaud ever since in 
London and in the newer country houses she visited, it had 
begun to drive into a benighted past all other forms of 
illumination. Now, for the first time, it seems too abrupt, too 
easily, unceremoniously attained. Triumphant, indeed, as is 
also Amabel’s face on which it shines. But while she con- 
templates the miracle, the sudden banishing of the shallow 
suburban twilight, whose relative it nevertheless seems to be, 
just as it is the relative of the dense, sacred twilight of central 
London, and the way it gives to the now brilliantly gleaming 
interior the semblance of a richly surrounded centre of town 
life, her truant inward eye turns gladly to the dim, dumpy 
little figure of Rachel Mary, her short arms outstretched, her 
serene, pleased anticipation revealed by the small glimmer of 
a flickering match as carefully she creates the evening's 
friendly glow in a room whose shadowy distances will recall, 
after the lamp is alight, the rich depths of the country twilight. 
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But even the present violent, unmitigated translation to 
evening demands some form of recognition. The clear, diffuse 
brilliance, like the sudden arrival of a host, enlivens the waiting 
- guests who indeed should now drop the fragment of inter- 
change languishing on their hands when he appeared, yet, 
rather than disperse, leaving him to himself without even a 
moment’s tribute to his presence, should properly, under his 
benign influence, make some fresh departure. But Amabel, 
beckoning, and still silent, is leading the way, compelling 
abandonment and swift enterprise, into the windowless little 
passage dimmed almost to darkness as the door closes behind 
them. 

Opening another door, she turns and, for a moment, prelude 
to standing aside to allow one to enter, stands framed in the 
door-way, in the soft light of the room’s west window, finger 
to lower lip; the call either for solicitude or for a speechlessly 
shared contemplation. 

A small strip of a room. New. Intimately familiar. Familiar 
sideways-falling radiance of a fading sky upon the pathway 
from door to window of polished green linoleum, pools of its 
light upon moss-green crockery, clear reflections in the oblong 
lake of a black-framed mirror fixed to a wall the colour of 
sack-cloth. 

How to respond? How cross the chasm standing between 
to-day, already itself flooded by the rapidly approaching 
morrow, and the far past Amabel has here so charmingly 
recreated and that for her, still living within the framework 
of the London that was its background, seems only yesterday? 

‘It’s adorable, Babinka,’ she breathes, hoping against hope 
that Amabel, whose head is now pressed against her arm, will 
fail to be aware of the incompleteness of one’s presence within 
the little shrine. 

‘It’s your room,’ whispers Amabel, releasing her and tip- 
toeing to the window, ‘your Flaxman room. I made it for you.’ 

She is disappointed? Has gone off, alone, to seek in the open 
sky the rewarding response anticipated while she assembled 
the furnishings of her little spare room? But the lingering 
sounds of their two voices, hushed as in the past they had 
been hushed whenever, reaching, by their so widely different 
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routes, awareness of a shared inward life, they were aware also 
of challenging perspectives opening ahead to put that life to the 
test, and feel, in that same moment, the stirring of its growth 
as it feeds upon the strength of a united recognition, together 
with the sight of her, so much more richly attractive than that 
of Jean, standing, as of old, absorbed, contemplative, grace- 
fully outlined against the frame of an open window, has worked 
the miracle the room alone had been unable to achieve. Their 
old world, unrivalled, incorruptible, is all about them and 
for a moment it seems as though the little room must open 
and let them through into the past. Easy now to move, to 
drift, thoughtless, along the gleaming linoleum pathway to 
her side. To let her see, arrived there, making no polite 
guest’s comment on what doubtless will be a little garden 
plot not quite robbed by surroundedness of its power to send 
fragrance into the air streaming down the room, how fully 
one perceives the return of their common life. 

Emerged from an instant’s unconsciousness of all but the 
breath-taking loveliness of the blossom whose little cups out- 
shine the newly-opened leaves against which they cluster, 
that yet, pure new green, not only state their own perfection 
but serve as foils for the densely white, rose-striped petals, 
Miriam cries out in protest to an Amabel become a thief 
whose plunder grieves the world. 

‘I know,’ she murmurs out into her garden, solicitously, 
‘but wasn’t it worth it?’ 

The final, perfect touch of her welcome. Had anyone, ever 
before, gathered apple-blossom to decorate a room? Amabel’s 
perfect gift, yet leaving one bereft. For the rapturous first 
sight of it, in its place against blue sky amidst the spread of a 
spring-green countryside, could bring no fuller pang of the 
joy of return than does the unexpected presence here of this 
little snapped branch paying with its life for a delight one 
would gladly have forgone. During that instant of breathing 
in the inexhaustible joy of its just perceptible colour, perceiving 
the miracle of its form, revealed more powerfully here in the 
darkling light than in the sunlit open, one has. been trans- 
ported, unprepared, unequipped, into the heart of the world 
that still stands two days away. 
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‘You're going back, Mira.’ Speaking dreamily out into the 
barely visible little garden, deliberately averted while laying 
gentle, privileged hands upon the immaculate future, seeing 
it as something to be dealt with; still believing one prepared, 
as behind her air of easy spontaneous improvisation she her- 
self is always prepared, to deal with situations, to calculate and 
plan. Asking, therefore, for confidences. Leaning on arms 
propped upon the window-sill, so far out that one must lean, 
too, to hear. 

‘I love your Miss Roscorla.’ Rachel Mary, the first, save 
only Michael, of one’s human belongings she had unreservedly 
approved. ‘And Richard,’ she breathed, almost inaudibly, 
‘an utter darling.’ Here it is, her interpretation, inviting con- 
firmation, of the two communicated items: the removal of the 
old lady and Rachel Mary’s little ballon d’essat. 

‘Indeed he is. Everybody’s darling.’ 

This swift hand-pressure upon one’s arm might mean 
either sympathy or a reproof for sacrilege. Let her speak 
again since she is set, or she would have swung gaily round 
to carry one off to the rest of the house, upon continuation. 
Let her make a fresh departure or ask, unmistakably, her 
unanswerable question. 

“You’re going back,’ she repeats, with a catch in her voice. 

‘Yes, but I don’t know what to.’ To the old house, beloved 
to its every musty cranny; to its spreading gardens, huge, yet 
lost in their vast surroundings; to the silent eloquent company 
of light, present even during the hours of what townsfolk call 
darkness. Enough, at almost any price that will enable one 
just to survive. And, thrown in with all this, the strange intima- 
tions of unpredictable growth. ‘I believe I’d go more gladly 
if he were not to be there.’ 

“I know.’ Passion, this time, in her voice. Nostalgia, awaiting 
opportunity to confess, for the perspectives she has sacrificed 
to matrimony? Or a re-statement of her oft-expressed doctrine 
in regard to things eagerly grasped: that they invariably reach 
one’s hands broken. 

Drawing abruptly back into the room, ‘Come and see the 
kitchen,’ she says without enthusiasm, automatically, her 
mind elsewhere. 
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As if greeting their entrance, a clock begins to strike. 

‘Holy Moses! I must get supper!’ 

Sweeping impatiently from point to point, she fills the room 
with movement that leaves no pathway free, aimless move- 
ment expressing, as well as resentment of momentarily 
forgotten, inexorable demands, a longing to be left alone to 
deal with them that keeps one rooted in the doorway reduced 
to the status of a man, a useless alien. Everything in the 
brightly-lit little interior, save only its inevitable kitchener, 
is pleasant to contemplate, each object exactly in place and 
bearing itself with an air of coquettish elegance; all unsightly 
detail curtailed, like the windows, with crisply starched cotton, 
patterned with a small blue and white chequer. 

Small, compact, and brightly burnished, the little kitchener, 
the heart and meaning of the room, prevailing over its 
decorative surroundings, draws one’s eyes with its mystery, 
acquaintance wherewith places Amabel amongst the -house- 
hold women, shows her caught, for life, in a continuously 
revolving machinery, unable to give, to anything else, more 
than a permanently preoccupied attention. Impatiently, 
now, she is poking, rootling about behind the bars, defiant 
of her material, uncertain of its behaviour, destroying, in 
treating it as an enemy to be outwitted, its air of sturdy 
benevolence, driving one yet again into truancy. At this 
moment in the roomy Dimple Hill kitchen, quiet, and dark 
save where at its far end the practical harsh light of the 
unshaded oil lamp falls upon the serene figure of Rachel 
Mary bent over the shabby, ancient range, the fire’s rosy 
glow stands out against the blackness of the great flue starting 
on its journey up through the house into the open whose 
fading twilight is the promise of dawn. 

How express to Amabel, remembering her meditatively 
murmuring, when faced with the loveliest of the Dimple 
Hill vistas: ‘How does anyone endure country-life without 
servants and a motor?’ (If she had meant to be crushing, I 
ought promptly to have told her that motors are now called 
cars) what it is to look out, in solitude, from some remote 
doorway, upon that dawn-promising evening twilight? How 
make her see the inexhaustible wealth of life down there 
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apart from, and successfully competing with, any form of 
human association? 

‘You know, Amabel, it’s queer. Quakers are full of plant 
lore and natural history. They’re what Michael calls 
“factative’. Never, even in their own quiet way, are they 
beside themselves out of doors. ‘‘Pleasant’”’ is their extremest 
tribute, even to the loveliest scene. The Puritan tradition, 
perhaps, from which most of their forbears came forth to 
join Fox. From which Fox himself came forth. They place 
the more negative ethics of Puritan living side by side with 
their own fundamental beliefs and never see their incom- 
patibility. Yet their alphabet, their way of handling life, I 
mean the business of minute to minute living in the spirit 
which gives them their perspective and their poise and 
serenity, is the best I’ve met. But the thought of the missing 
letters makes the idea of a Quakerised world intolerable. 
And the thought of a world without Quakers is equally 
intolerable.’ 

‘Mira.’ 

Something is coming. The low-pitched tone, meditative, 
revealing her unarmed and wholly present, means an appeal 
in the name of the fullest of their past interchange. Some 
question that will strike to the centre of one’s being. Not in 
regard to Richard. Considering that episode closed, Amabel 
would experience, if told how the thought of his share in 
Rachel Mary’s invitation reinforced the other inducements 
to return, the pull of Quakerism, the equal pull of the earth 
and the light, only a contemptuous amazement. 

‘Will you become a missionary?’ 

In advance, as ever, of one’s own thoughts, she has put 
the obvious question waiting ahead of a full acceptance of 
Quaker doctrine. 

‘Your friends will miss you.’ 

Unanswered, she is taking silence for consent, and has 
moved forward into a future seen by her as in some measure 
bereft. Believing that I hold, in my consciousness, so much 
of the drama of her life, an investment that no longer, once 
I am removed, will yield any return? If now she knew that 
Jean, unquestioning, trustful of all I may do, stood central 
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in my being, she would rejoice with me? Rejoice that the 
day of her full power, recalled by the present retrospective 
radiance, is over? 

* * * 

This is no acting. With her head bowed on my knees, for 
the first time neither in irrepressible mirth over my stupidity 
nor in half-amused adoration, Amabel is not being audience 
for her own performance. Her whispered words held despair 
touched by real fear, leaving one isolated with the misery 
she had so quietly described. Michael, across the way, still 
hunched forward in his comfortless kitchen chair, his clasped 
hands between his knees, though a silently consenting witness 
of Amabel’s recital will be by this time far away within the 
cage of his own fixed ideas. Absent from the bitter climax. 
To and fro his mind will be swinging, suspended between 
phrases, recalled from his restricted ‘novelistic readings’, 
phrases embodying ‘the disillusionments of marriage, depicted, 
for example in most-wonderful small touches by Tolstoz, who 
is always a most-masterly pseechologue’. Amabel has doubt- 
less heard all of these, has given her deeply-dredged reasons 
for finding them inadequate. 

Having believed and stated himself to be forewarned, 
having always been ready to admit masculine shortcomings, 
never weary of repeating his repulsive little tag about the 
difference between a fiancé and a man taking his ease at 
home, en pantoufles, he is now fatalistically accepting the 
proof of the findings of his European luminaries. In a moment, 
he will be cracking his finger-joints and following up the 
detonations with his depressing ‘ach-ma’. 

Echoing forlornly in the bright spaces of the discredited 
little kitchen, Amabel’s ‘what are we to do?’ brings back 
her first warning note, sounded just before she and Michael 
left their furnished lodgings: ‘Marriage is awful. I mean just 
what I say. It may be, I’m free to confess, helped to be awful 
by these lodgings and the weird people who run the house. 
When Mike is out, life is far from gay. But when we’re shut 
up here together: my God! And it’s not Mike’s fault, nor 
mine. Believe me, Mira, it is just marriage that is so impossible.’ 
And then, later: ‘We’re moving, thank the Lord! Next week. 
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To a maisonette. Do you see me? In an own house I’ be all 
right.’ 

To either, alone, one could plead that people, and especially 
those who expect each other to be the sole source of rapture, 
cannot go on feeling consciously rapturous. Admitted. What 
then? What of the worst loss of all: the loss of unthreatened 
solitude? Useless, cruel, to mention that. Like saying: I told 
you so. And the state of these two is the worst of all. Far 
worse than the normal incompatibility of man and woman 
is the absence in their daily life of a common heritage, stating 
itself at every turn. Amabel, freer than most, more genuinely 
catholic, could not foresee this and now pays the price. In 
misery. 

‘I don’t know.’ 

‘Well, I must say, you are a goode friend.’ 

Michael’s deepest bass. More than reproachful. For the 
first time, to me, sarcastic; the measure of his hurt. Not 
cynically aloof, he has been listening, following, coun- 
tenancing. Perhaps, counting on my help, had even suggested 
this outpouring. 

Unanswered, unanswerable, his words stand upon the 
fevered air. Not the rejoicings, the happy reconstructions of 
yesterday, seeming then so sure a foundation for whatever 
of the future the three of us are to share, but this piteous scene 
will accompany me to-morrow, stand between me and the 
three-fold joy of Dimple Hill. 

No remedy. Nothing to be said or done. Cajolery, or even 
reason, with Michael silently supporting, would drive Amabel 
to excess. 

Risen to her feet, she strolls about the room as if seeking, 
hopeless of human aid, refuge amongst things inanimate. 

‘Be glad, Mira,’ her gravest tone from the furthest distance 
allowed by the small room, ‘that you can go away.’ 


(concluded. ) 
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TWO POEMS IN SCOTS 


SECOND SIGHT 


by Maurice Linpsay 


Yestreen, as I cam owre the muir, 
a lass, aa daithly white, 

sat greetan bi a shielan door 

lik yin bi grief made gyte. 


I spier’t her, wi a kindly glance, 
whit gar’d her weep sae sair? 
She spak lik yin hauf in a trance, 
an wrang her derk brun hair. 


‘The wund that flails the blanket dry 
upon ma washan line 

gurls up the swaws across the bay 
wi an unkenn’t ingyne: 


an in ma wame I feel the seed 
o yin I’ve never seen 

drift oot frae me lik tangle-weed 
as if he’d never been: 


an roon ma hert I feel the hood 

o slawly gatheran fate— 

as shairp’s a mountain tae a clood, 
or luve fand oot owre late!’ 


Greetan = crying. Gyte = mad. 


Spier’t = asked. Gurls = stirs fiercely. 
Tangle-weed = a kind of sea-weed that floats on the surface. 
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ON HEARAN A MERLE SINGAN 


by Maurice LInDsAy 


(Arbroath Day, 6th April, 1946.) 


Yir carrolan’s blythe, bricht bird i the blackthorn bou, 
this braw Voar morn, wi trill eftir spirlan trill, 

though ye only ken the warld as it liggs the nou, 

an nocht but a glisk concerns yir chatteran bill. 


Ye feel the warm sun kissan yir sparklan breist, 
sea-green it glints as ye dirl yir feathered thrapple, 
naething mindit o things afore or neist 

wi which, on this day o days, I try tae grapple. 


Tae ye, the Simmer’s come, sin the blue-gers glitters, 
an spinnan-Maggies stoiter aboot the lawn. 

It micht be sae, sin for days there’s no been a spitter 
o rain tae soke the drouth o the yird’s dry pawn. 


Yet, fegs, the sun’s made ye luik gey gilliegawky! 

Gin ye only kennt, there’s snaw i the heich hills yet. 

Ye’re no far-seean, bird, lik the leathern baukie 

who although he’s blin’s nae perturbed bi the cauld or the het. 


As I hear ye singan, merle, aa the thwartit flames 

o ma luve for Scotland loup i ma waefu hert, 

an six-hunert-years-auld bluid reenges roun ma veins 
till ma stangit heid’s agley wi an orra smert. . . 


But maist folk in Scotland noo hae the baukie’s een, 
caran for nocht that isnae smoorit in derk: 

an though they wad praise yir sang for its happy shein, 
at the thocht o the snaw i the hills their sauls aye lerk! 


Spirlan = lively-rising. Glisk == transient ray. 

Voar =sowing-time. 

Pawn = skull of the earth, the hard crust beneath the soil. 
go 
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Spinnan- Maggie = long-legged fly. 

Soke = slake. Baukie == bat. 
Stangit = thrilled to a degree causing pain. 
Lerk = shrivel, contract. 


Arbroath Day is that on which Robert the Bruce’s reply to the Avignon 
Pope's threat of excommunication unless England was left at peace, was signed. 
Written in 1320, it is a declaration which should inspire liberty-loving people, 
containing these words: ‘For so long as but a hundred of us stand, we will 
never bow down to England. We fight not for glory, pelf, honour, but for 
liberty, which lacking, no man of virtue may serve.’ Arbroath Day is not 
commonly celebrated in modern Scotland —M.L. 


OSTENDE: SEPTEMBER EVENING 


by Aan Ross 


Returning no longer to war, but everywhere 

to the evidences of fear, the lingering cancers 

of doubt and destruction, to-night I 

lean over the canal, the scent of decay 

drifting upwards through red sails, my heart 

full with absence, a funnel through which 

pour regret and the sadness of a dying continent. 


Where at least everything is foreign and strange, 
and home no longer exists except among crowds 
weeping with the same loneliness. Here I look 
northward to England and to you, sleeping 

under a sky where whatever love I have lies, 

and know across water despite Europe’s fate 
without you my own future and this continent's dies. 


September, 1945. 
g! 
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A MOMENT BEFORE DEATH 


by ALAN Ross 


The barges loaded with hay drift downwards to Delfzijl. 
The afternoon drowns in canals, red sails, brown water. 


To-day they are reburying the patriots at Groningen. 


On green banks, beneath a cathedral, soldiers lie in the sun. 
A swan crosses to children with straw in their hair. 


Flowers for the unburied dead carpet the streets of Groningen. 


On the square the funeral drums beat for the black cortége. 
The blue sky grows flat over the red, windowless houses. 


To-day they are reburying the patriots at Groningen. 


Over the canal hangs, like a wall, the scent of death. 
For five years they lived underground to be able to breathe. 


To-day they mourn Fritz Campert, the murdered poet, at 
Groningen. 


Beneath the flowers and the kisses of freedom, the empty 
graves. 
In the clock in the square, the hours of weakness and despair. 


To-day the patriots relive a moment before death in 
Groningen. 


Without words, love fastens on the idiom of eyes and of mouths. 
The canal moves with red sails, the splintered glass of the 
heart. 


To-day they rebury the patriots in sunlight at Groningen. 
Groningen, Holland, 1945. 


ALAN Ross was born in 1922, educated at Haileybury and St. John’s 
College, Oxford. He played cricket and squash rackets for Oxford University. 
In 1942 he joined the Royal Navy and served in destroyers on the Russian 
Convoy Route and the North Sea. Later he served in Germany where he wrote 
The Derelict Day, a book of poems to be published next spring by Fohn 
Lehmann. He has contributed prose and poetry to The Listener, Tribune, 
New Writing, Time and Tide, and various periodicals in this country and 
America. 
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Dylan Thomas: Deaths and Entrances (Dent, 35. 6d.). 
Henry Treece: The Black Seasons (Faber, 6s.). 

Edwin Muir: The Voyage and Other Poems (Faber, 6s.). 
Sedn Fennett: The Cloth of Flesh (Faber, 6s.). 

Alan Rook: We Who Are Fortunate (Routledge, 55.). 
Lawrence Durrell: Cities, Plains, and People (Faber, 6s.). 
Rex Warner: Poems and Contradictions (John Lane, 6s.). 
Paul Potts: Instead of a Sonnet (Poetry, London, 45. 6d.). 
Huw Menai: The Simple Vision (Chapman and Hall, 6s.). 


IT is a rare occurrence for the early supporters of a new poet 
to be so triumphantly vindicated as those who courageously 
backed Dylan Thomas more than a decade ago. The promise 
of those early years has now produced a poet of such stature 
that it becomes difficult to assess him without new apparatus 
and a lengthy search for poetical antecedents. He has, how- 
ever, remained true to his early self, and Deaths and Entrances is 
the present culmination of an endeavour which has never 
faltered since its inception. The only parallel I can find in 
modern times is in the poetry of Miss Sitwell. Deaths and 
Entrances bears the same relation to its author’s first book, 
Eighteen Poems, as the tremendous orchestra of verse Miss 
Sitwell has latterly given to us, bears to Clowns’ Houses: it is 
stamped with genius. 

The poetry of Dylan Thomas surges up from the wellspring 
of his being with a power and an abandon which would seem 
reckless were it not controlled by a splendid craftsmanship 
which never falters or betrays the author into rhetoric, 
bombast, or bathos. He has an astonishing gift for evoking 
images which follow one another with the colourful swiftness of 
a Walt Disney Symphony. Nor is the analogy inapt, for 
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Thomas is very often preoccupied with colour, and even his 
most startling image is properly co-related to the background 
of the entire poem. Here are a few at random: 


‘Mussel pooled and the heron priested shore. .. . The rain wringing 
wind. ... The sea wet church the size of a snail with its horns through 


mist... . A girl mad as birds. . . . The rippled drum of the hair- 
buried ear.’ 


The influence of Miss Sitwell seems at once apparent—and 
yet elusive—in the extraordinary cumulative effect of the 
imagery of A Winter's Tale: 


It is a winter’s tale 
That the snow blind twilight ferries over the lakes 
And floating fields from the farm in the cup of the vales 
Gliding windless through the hand folded flakes, 
The pale breath of cattle at the stealthy sail, 


And the stars falling cold, 
And the smell of hay in the snow, and the far owl 
Warning among the folds, and the frozen hold 
Flocked with sheep white smoke of the farm house cowl 
In the river wended vales where the tale was told. 


Dylan Thomas is a poet of Joy—the pure and absolute joy 
of living. In Poem in October he captures in his “Thirtieth year 
to heaven’ the mood ofa walk in rainy autumn by harbour and 
farm with such astonishing felicity that one is apt to miss the 
cunning technique by which his happiness is conveyed. And 
has there ever been in English poetry, I wonder, an evocation 
of a happy childhood so immense as Fern Hill? Listen: 


Now I was young and easy under the apple boughs 
About the lilting house and happy as the grass was green, 
The night above the dingle starry, 
Time let me hail and climb 
Golden in the heydays of his eyes, 
And honoured among wagons I was prince of the apple towns 
And once below a time I lordly had the trees and leaves 
Trail with daisies and barley 
Down the rivers of the windfall light. 
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Henry Treece is a poet who seeks a simplicity of diction and 
is often successful, though there are times when he gets 
perilously close to banality, as with: 


The sight of you is in my eyes, 
Your touch is in my hand; 

They cannot part us now, my love, 
With miles of weary land. 


And sometimes, it would seem, the ghost of Coleridge rises 
in spectral protest against the violation of his three-mile limits: 


Through seven days and seven nights 
The dank weed kissed the keel; 

And in the white sail’s whiter wake 
There swam a wailing seal. 


And when the nets were full with fish 
The boat turned to the Isles. 

The boy found weed like maiden’s hair 
Among the silver scales. 


At other times, as in Three Steps for a Poet and Walking at 
Night, and Fugitive, simplicity has served him well and an 
innocence of vision has produced verses fresh, melodious, 
and skilfully wrought. He is a difficult poet to assess— 
particularly in The Black Seasons—possibly because he seems so 
obviously to be seeking the route he is to follow. He has come 
some of the way with Dylan Thomas and is now striding a path 
of his own. It may well lead him to another highroad, for he is 
a more considerable poet than I had thought, who previously 
had read only occasional poems of his in the magazines. 

Edwin Muir has been steadily establishing himself for more 
than twenty years. His technique is restricted, but within its 
limits he is master, and his poetry a representation of a 
sensitive spirit governed by a skilled intellect. Like Dylan 
Thomas he has been faithful to his original impulses, his later 
verse being the natural widening of principles maintained in 
the past. Nevertheless his new volume disappoints; it has not 
the cohesion of some of the earlier books and reads more like a 
collection of occasional verses hastily thrust between covers. 
Individually the poems are good, though sometimes over 
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simplification verges on silliness, as in the following quotations 
from Twice Done, Once Done: 


Father Adam and Mother Eve, 
Make this pact with me: 

Teach me, teach me to believe, 
For to believe’s to be. 


For first and last is every way, 
And first and last each soul, 

And first and last the passing day, 
And first and last the goal. 


A truer idea of his restraint and strength will be got from 
these random quotations from The Return: 


The veteran Greeks come home 
Sleepwandering from the war. 


Each soldier with his scar 
In rags and tatters came home. 


All the world was strange 
After ten years of Troy. 


But for their grey-haired wives 
And their sons grown shy and tall 
They would have given their lives 
To raise the battered wall. ... 


Such short extracts hardly do justice to this fine poem, but 


the final verse so clinches the whole that it must be given in 
full: 


Penelope in her tower 
Looked down upon the show 
And saw within an hour 
Each man to his wife go, 
Hesitant, sure and slow: 
She, alone in her tower. 


The Return, and the poem in memory of Ann Scott- 
Moncrieff, restore my belief in Edwin Muir. 
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I am unhappy about Sean Jennett’s The Cloth of Flesh; 
baffled and exasperated that such a spate of lovely words could 
convey so little to me. Time and time again it seemed I was to 
be initiated into splendid mysteries, given the key to the 
Temple, the clue to the secret book. But in the end I came 
away with little and I am unhappy because I am not quite 
sure whether the fault is mine or Mr. Jennett’s. 

Alan Rook is another disappointment. His first collection— 
Soldiers This Solitude—showed him a sensitive workman with 
some ideas and a considerable cunning at dressing up the 
obvious. And—like Humbert Wolfe before him—he could 
make the trite beautiful. His second book—These are My 
Comrades—showed a sad falling off. And now, with We Who 
Are Fortunate he is casting round about intangible things for an 
anchorage. Some of the old spirit is with him, for he is a poet 
still—though often a lost one: 


Our problem is not one of action or inaction 
but essentially of being, for being in action, 
the path of the body towards its fulfilment, 
the course of the mind towards its solution 
and dissolution, the rose’s confession of power. 


That kind of thing gets me nowhere, nor, after several 
hundred more lines does the author appear to have got very 
far either. When Alan Rook finally finds himself he may 
become very good indeed. But he would travel the lighter and 
more easily if he cast overboard the costumes and trappings 
‘of the conventional idea as to what is ‘Poetic’. 


Please God teach me how the mountain carries 

the weight of heaven; and to run with streams which go 
uncomplaining through the weight of their own valleys. 
Teach me to endure. Teach me to suffer so. 


The next two on the list have one thing in common: 
conscious humour. 

Lawrence Durrell is sometimes difficult and allusive (he 
helps out with marginal and other notes) but the clarity of his 
language and his structural certainty make the study of his 
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work worth while. He has a wealth of imagery—not ail of it 
derived from Eastern sources—and can, as in the poem quoted 
below—provide a touch of pure musical magic: 


Wrap your sulky beauty up, 
From sea-fever, from winterfall 
Out of the swing of the 

Swing of the sea. 

Keep safe from noonfall, 
Starlight and smokefall where 
Waves roll, waves toll but feel 
None of our roving fever. 


From dayfever and nightsadness 
Keep, bless, hold: from cold 
Wrap your sulky beauty into sleep 
Out of the swing of the 

Swing of sea. 


Rex Warner can be refreshingly amusing and satirical, and 
in his series of poems about birds achieves some brilliant 
pictorial effects, as in The Chough: 


See now, rounding the headland, a forlorn hopeless bird, 
trembling black wings fingering the blowy air, 
dainty and ghostly, careless of the scattering salt. 


This is the cave-dweller that flies like a butterfly, 
buffeted by daws, almost extinct, who has chosen, 
so gentle a bird, to live on furious coasts. 


I have occasionally seen the chough, but not until I read 
Rex Warner’s poem did I know it by name. 

The influence of Hopkins is marked, but (praise be!) he can 
lighten the touch and twist it to his own good uses, as in Dipper: 


Urbane, rotund, secretive, dashing dipper, 

O daintier and gentler than the aldermen 

we know in our life, bowing not to Highness 

but to wealth of running water in shine or shower, 

the gliding race shaken into shiver of foam below your feet. 


Dapper you go, stout, bowing at the edge of cascades, 
neat melancholy bird. 
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And so we come to Paul Potts. 

He is an interesting personality but a poorish poet. In his 
preface he draws attention to Walt Whitman and Mayokovsky, 
no doubt in order to prepare us for what is to come. Very fine 
—admirable—it will at least prevent the blundering reviewer 
from thinking him a disciple of Vachell Lindsay or Alexander 
Blok. But mark what we find on page 26 of Instead of a Sonnet: 


CHALK OnE Up 


Silence, 

You typewriters. 

Adding machines keep quiet 

For out of the mind of a bank clerk 
A man 

Is coming to birth. 


I am chalking that one up for some future edition of The 
Stuffed Owl. 


Mr. Huw Menai suffers from twenty-three pages of por- 
tentous prefatory nonsense from the pen of John Cowper 
Powys, who writes: 


‘It seemed to me then, and it seems to me still, that in looking at 
his head and at the lines of his countenance a person has the unique 
privilege of contemplating a human face in which, as on the face of 
some petrified Leviathan of Misery found in some antideluvian gulf, 
all the pain of all the tragedy of evolution has graven with its terrible 
rain, “‘piova eterno, maledetta, fredda e greve’’ channels that no 
comfortable words from those who know not of what they speak can 
smooth away.’ 


Comfortable words! After twenty pages or so of the like of 
that it seemed almost sacrilege to read Huw Menai’s poems. 
But I found them not all bad. 


Denis BoTTERILy hails from the moors of Ilkley. He was born in 1904, 
and for many years combined free-lance journalism with the book trade. He 
published collections of his verse in 1925, 1928, and 1932. From 1939 to 
Fanuary, 1946, he served with the R.A.F. in Britain, Iraq, Palestine, Egypt, 
and France. Since his return he has lived in a Hampstead garret, tried his 
hand as an advertisement copywriter, furniture remover, and now works as an 
archivist at The Royal Institute of International Affairs. 
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E. D. WARDSEM 


ATURDAY afternoon. From the church at the end of 

Grub Street came the striking of two o’clock. Mrs. Bloggs, 
who burst out of the door of No. 6 as the second chime died 
away, gave the church a mere cursory glance in passing; 
it was not much more to her than a grey stone erection, where 
one was supposed to attend every Sunday, where one went 
for baptism, confirmation and marriage, and where one 
called on the way to burial, as one might call at a neighbour’s 
to say good-bye. 

Grub Street opened into the London Road, and opposite 
it was Butterfly Avenue. The road junction was called by 
local wits The Chrysalis. As Mrs. Bloggs burst out of No. 6, 
Grub Street, her friend Miss Trimmer sailed out of No. 7, 
Butterfly Avenue. Mrs. Bloggs jog-trotted down Grub Street. 
Miss Trimmer made her smooth way down Butterfly Avenue 
towards her. Miss Trimmer crossed the road, much as slow 
spondee stalks. There was no word of greeting. The jog-trot 
fitted itself in double time beside the spondee, and the 
ageregate pursued its course in trochaic harmony along the 
London Road. 

A strange friendship, between this pair. A friendship which 
they brought out on Saturday afternoons, when they went to 
the cemetery together to tend the graves, and which they put 
away on their return for another week, just as they put 
away their Sunday hats after the evening service. Tissue 
paper and a clean cupboard, and the friendship came out as 
good as ever each week. A passer-by might have thought of 
Miss Deborah Jenkyns and the Wife of Bath striking up an 
acquaintanceship, and might have considered them an incom- 
patible couple. Miss Trimmer was tall, spare and angular, 
gaunt of feature and compressed of lip. She held herself 
stiffly, like the cardboard dolls that children used to push 
along on sticks, rigid and motionless save for the movement 
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of the legs. Mrs. Bloggs was short and plump, and her whole 
body quivered as she walked. Her face was a crimson orb, 
and she went clothed in imperial purple; she might have 
attended a fancy-dress party as the midnight sun in a purple 
sky. Husbands at church-door she had had, not five, but three, 
and her capacious. bosom had cherished three sets of 
respectable and withal sincere matrimonial regrets. The Wife 
of Bath without her garrulity, for silence, in the long run, 
wins the day, and Mrs. Bloggs’s naturally vivacious and 
cheerful tongue had long since learnt to fall silent in the 
company of Miss Trimmer’s compression of lip and unyielding 
taciturnity. 

Mrs. Bloggs began to turn her thoughts along the proper 
channel. Dear Henry’s grave would look so pleasant in the 
sunshine. Dear Henry was the last of her three husbands. 
The first had been dear Percy. Dear Percy had had a job in 
a brewery, and had been greatly attached to his work. So 
attached, indeed, that death, quite accidentally, had found 
him in an inebriated condition driving a lorry. The shock 
had upset her so much that she had married dear Alfred— 
and she always told him that he never realized how much she 
missed dear Percy, or how she was all of a palpitation when 
she visited his grave every Saturday. Dear Alfred had died of 
cheese—at least, so the doctor had said; for the doctor had 
left instructions that dear Alfred was to have no food, only 
liquids, but dear Alfred had felt hungry, and who was the 
doctor, anyway, to order her to starve her own husband? 
Later on she had married dear Henry—but she always told 
him that he never realized how much she missed dear Alfred, 
or how she was all of a palpitation when she visited his grave 
every Saturday. 

Dear Henry had been a great one for reading books—he 
called them ‘litratcher’. She used to tell him that dear Alfred 
had never wasted his time with such nonsense, but all the 
same she would bring in her friends rather proudly to see 
him reading, and they would gape at him as they might have 
done at some strange creature in its cage. And the little grey- 
haired man would watch them rather nervously through his 
spectacles, with a look in his eyes as if some wild bird were 
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peering out of them, and yearning because it could not go 
free. One day, she remembered it well, he had jumped up as 
if suddenly possessed of a devil, and had shouted at them. 
Her friends had been so scared they had gone home, and she 
herself, usually so genial, had been quite put out by the 
occurrence. A nice thing to happen in one’s own house, to be 
sure. But Henry had been very apologetic, and had put it all 
down to someone else, saying what sounded like Ma Kigham, 
until she had suspected sex rivalry. But he had said it was 
someone who wrote litratcher years ago, and had spelt it 
for her—Omar Khayyam—queer spelling, she had no 
patience with it—like that thing Cousin Sarah had told her 
about, where you spelt it all wrong and called it Chumly. 
Dear Henry had said that Omar Khayyam took his breath 
away and left him feeling as though someone had kicked him 
in the stomach and winded him; and when she, thinking 
that here at last she was back on familiar ground, declared 
that in that case he’d better have some liver salts, he had 
simply ignored her and begun to talk queer stuff which she 
couldn’t understand. 


‘The Wordly Hope men set their hearts upon 
Turns ashes—or it prospers; and anon, 

Like snow upon the Desert’s dusty face, 
Lighting a little hour or two, is gone.’ 

That was the last time Henry tried to talk to her about 
Omar Khayyam. He was taken ill soon afterwards, and, 
hearing his wife talk about him as poor Henry, knew what 
lay ahead of him. For in the ordinary way her husbands’ 
names had been unadorned by adjectives. They assumed the 
epithet ‘dear’ as a matter of course after they were dead. Had 
they heard of Vespasian, they might have misquoted him on 
their death-beds, ‘I think I am about to become a dear.’ 
‘Poor’ was like a half-way house, so that Henry knew there 
was nothing more to do but lie and wait. Perhaps he com- 
forted himself as best he could with Omar Khayyam. One 
evening they heard him muttering: 


‘The Flower that once has blown for ever dies,’ 


but there was nothing, save perhaps the puzzled, frightened 
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look in his eyes, to show whether his philosophy were sufficient 
unto the day, or whether he groped his way out into the dark 
in fear and trembling. 

That same evening poor Henry became dear Henry, and, 
as Mrs. Bloggs once said to Miss Trimmer, no one ever knew 
how much she missed him, or how she was all of a palpitation 
when she visited his grave every Saturday. 

The cemetery gates at last. ‘Here we are,’ said Mrs. Bloggs 
excitedly, as if she had discovered the North-West Passage. 

Miss Trimmer said ‘Yes’ in a non-committal way. It was 
their usual conversation. Miss Trimmer was always non- 
committal. Her companion could never guess at her thoughts 
or feelings, and was therefore a little in awe of her, for she 
herself liked friendliness and chatter. Miss Trimmer was 
remote, apart, as if she walked and stalked in a world of her 
own. Even the grave she watered and weeded was surrounded 
by mystery. Mrs. Bloggs had never discovered whose it was. 
She had often speculated on the subject, and had evolved 
several romantic conjectures, for hers was a romantic soul; 
but Miss Trimmer did not invite questions. Her grave did not 
even have a stone. Mrs. Bloggs thought that this was not quite 
proper, but she had never had the courage to broach the 
subject. 

Anyway, dear Henry’s grave was respectable enough. There 
was a marble stone, and a white angel on the top with wings 
and a harp. The angel was perhaps a little stocky, and the 
wings looked rather like thick woollen blankets hanging out 
to dry, but the general effect was as satisfying as a Sunday 
dinner, and the harp was a magnificent achievement. 
Mrs. Bloggs fell to wondering how dear Henry was getting on 
in Heaven with his harp. She had her doubts. He had never 
been what you might call musical. When Cousin Sarah came 
in for a bit of music, and when they set the old gramophone 
croaking and squeaking itself away into second childhood, 
dear Henry had generally been rather peevish, and once had 
muttered something about Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-ay not going 
well with Omar Khayyam. Though for the life of her she 
didn’t see how Omar Khayyam could raise any objection, 
since he was dead and gone, and had been so this many a 
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year. Well, dear Henry might get on better with a harp than 
with a gramophone. You could never tell what people were 
good at these days. Look at Cousin Sarah. Her boiled puddings 
were as heavy as lead, but, bless your soul, she was a dabster 
at making apple tarts. So perhaps dear Henry would manage 
the harp all right. Of course, there were always those people 
there—what did they call them? Serabims? They would give 
a helping hand. And Saint Peter, by this time, ought to be 
quite a good turn on the harp. 

Mrs. Bloggs began her watering and weeding, and noted 
with approval that her narcissi were doing well. She had 
always called them narcissusses till dear Henry told her she 
was wrong. His grave was one mass of narcissi. She had never 
grown anything else on any of her graves, and she was as 
proud of them as any fully-fledged gardener. Miss Trimmer 
did not like narcissi; she had daffodils all over her grave. 
They had one short discussion a week, and it was always about 
their flowers. The discussion had come to be quite a part of 
the programme, and Mrs. Bloggs always looked forward to it. 

She straightened herself and remarked pleasantly and 
expectantly, ‘My narcissi are a fine sight, don’t you think?’ 

‘My daffodils will last longer,’ Miss ‘Trimmer retorted with 
asperity. 

‘Perhaps, but of course your daffodils were late coming out,’ 
said Mrs. Bloggs gently but firmly. She was enjoying herself. 

Miss Trimmer did not find an immediate answer, and there 
was silence. Then Mrs. Bloggs began again. 

‘I do think, don’t you, that white flowers are so nice and 
proper for a cemetery?’ 

‘I like some colour myself,’ said Miss Trimmer in staccato. 
(And this was strange, considering that she was in black, 
while Mrs. Bloggs was in purple.) 

The conversation lapsed. Mrs. Bloggs surveyed her 
immediate world. Yes, there was the old man who generally 
came, when the weather was warm enough, to walk round 
the cemetery and then to sit on one of the seats for half an 
hour or so. A good idea, those seats. It saved people sitting on 
the gravestones. And what could be pleasanter for a little 
country walk than the cemetery, and what could be nicer for 
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a man than to smoke his pipe on a seat with green graves all 
round, and then to have his forty winks in peace? A suitable 
atmosphere, too, when you were old, thought Mrs. Bloggs 
with satisfaction. She could see the old man’s bald head 
shining in the Spring sunshine as he nodded drowsily. 


* * * 


One Saturday Mrs. Bloggs waited in vain at The Chrysalis. 
Miss Trimmer did not appear, and at last she decided not to 
wait any longer, but to go up to her house and call for her. 
She had never been there before, so carefully packed away 
had this strange friendship been during each week, but she 
knew it was No. 7. A dirty-faced woman answered the door. 
Miss Trimmer? Lor’ a mussy, didn’t she know? Miss Trimmer 
was took off sudden-like, last Sunday in the night, an’ not a 
soul there to lay ’er out till she ’erself ’ad come on Monday 
morning. Yes, she was the daily lady, but she’d ’ave ter get 
another job now. Yes, a terrible fuss they’d ’ad, wot with 
posty mortums an’ coryners an’ things, an’ a man ’ad come 
from somewhere ’oo said as ’ow ’e was a relytive, an’ would 
arrange everything, but ’e was going away again termorrer. 
Yes, the funeral was all over an’ done with. Last grave over 
by the ’edge. No flowers except some tulips. Good hafternoon. 

So Mrs. Bloggs went alone to. the cemetery, and the jog- 
trot was slower and heavier than usual. She found the new 
grave, the last in the corner, over by the hedge. Sore dead 
tulips were lying on it. Otherwise, it was bare. Mrs. Bloggs 
considered many things. 

* * * 


Later in the year, she went up with two bags of bulbs. As 
dear Percy had given up his importance to dear Alfred, and 
dear Alfred to dear Henry, so dear Henry gave up his to dear 
Miss Trimmer. Mrs. Bloggs set to work to plant twelve groups 
of bulbs. There were to be eight of narcissi and four of 
daffodils. That was a fair division, for, after all, she preferred 
narcissi and she had to look at them. But when her work was 
finished and she was sitting back on her heels and ruminating, 
she suddenly gave a sigh and leant forward to dig up two of 
the groups of narcissus bulbs and put daffodils in their place. 
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Six of one and half a dozen of the other. Mrs. Bloggs had some- 
how stumbled across the fundamental principle of all friend- 
ship. 

in the following Spring, the narcissi and daffodils nodded 
and talked to each other over the grave. But Mrs. Bloggs, 
having no one to talk to as she watered and weeded on a 
Saturday afternoon, was reduced to soliloquy. She told 
herself that no one could ever know how much she missed 
dear Miss Trimmer, or how she was all of a palpitation when 
she visited her grave every Saturday. 


E. D. Warpsem was born in Yorkshire a little over thirty years ago. On 
leaving Oxford, she took to teaching. She ceased that at the end of the 
war and joined the staff of a well-known publishing firm. She has only 
just begun to write. ‘Mrs. Bloggs’ is her second story. Her first was published 
in August, 1946, in Chambers’s Journal. 
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HE importance of design and production for books cannot 

be dismissed lightly. It is on their merit that the physical 
presentation of the volumes a man reads depends. It is 
through the eye that the ideas of the author are conveyed to the 
mind of the reader—and the manner of their presentation can 
help or hinder their conveyance. Fortunately, readers to-day 
are increasingly interested in the appearance as well as in the 
content of books. This, I think, is evident from the popularity 
of the National Book League’s exhibitions of book design and 
of last summer’s Swiss Book Exhibition. At the time of writing 
further evidence is being provided by the widespread interest 
shown in the Books and Printing section of the ‘Britain Can 
Make It’ exhibition (at the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
S.W.). 

Tucked away though this section is in one of the farther 
corners of the exhibition building, many book-lovers are 
finding their way to it and pausing to admire the books 
displayed—as well as the duplicate copies which have thought- 
fully been provided in a miniature library adjoining the 
display, where they can be handled as well as gazed upon. 

The wide scope of the section is indicative of the present-day 
attitude to the production of good books. They are no longer 
restricted, as they once were, to limited editions hand-printed 
on hand-made paper—though these editions de luxe are still with 
us, as beautiful as ever, evincing careful thought and the 
loving craftsmanship of skilled hands; what could be nobler 
than the great Lectern bible designed by Bruce Rogers and 
printed at the Oxford University Press? But they are not the 
typical books of our age. Nowadays even inexpensive paper- 
backed novels are designed to be easily read and to please the 
eye. William Morris asked: ‘What business have we with art at 
all, unless all can share it?’ And it is in the spirit of that 
rhetorical question that the book-designer works to-day. 
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As a result of the war, materials are inevitably poorer than 
they used to be; outworn printing machinery must still be used 
because no replacements are forthcoming; but such difficulties 
merely put the designer on his mettle. His job is still to do the 
best he can within limitations, but the limitations are narrower. 
As Sir Stanley Unwin points out in the new edition of The 
Truth about Publishing: ‘During the war period .. . established 
British publishers (not the war-time newcomers) were bound 
by the stringent terms of the Book Production War Economy 
Agreement which prescribed the permissible size of type, 
width of margins, words per square inch, weight of paper, 
weight of boards, and a hundred and one other points affecting 
book production. . . .’ You can scarcely have failed to notice 
the narrower margins of recent books, but you may not have 
realized how many other factors affecting appearance were 
thus rigidly controlled. If you have not, it is a tribute to the 
book designers’ skill in making apparent silk purses from actual 
sows’ ears. 

The Books and Printing section of ‘Britain Can Make It’ is 
planned on broader lines than some of the other sections. It not 
only displays the best of the war-time and post-war books but 
looks back to show how, in the last quarter-century, a typo- 
graphical renaissance has taken place in this country, 
from which all forms of printing—not books only—have 
benefited. 

Indeed, one may well ask whether the present high standards 
of design in comparatively cheap books are not due to the 
improvement in commercial printing rather than to the 
influence of the ‘fine’ books, which endure unchanging on in a 
world of their own. One sees the improvements made’ vy 
London Transport in the clear lettering of signs and posters 
and booklets (e.g., exhibit D 134); the more readable time- 
tables of the main-line railways; and the advertising material, 
of high zsthetic standards, produced for such concerns as Shell, 
the G.P.O. (D 161, 249, 250), Austin Reed (D 86), Simpsons 
(D 106, 107), and British Overseas Airways (D 225, 245). Even 
Government printing, now under the beneficent influence of 
Sir Francis Meynell, R.D.I., shows progress; in the exhibition 
one can see the report of a committee which investigated the 
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design standards of Stationery Office printing, alongside con- 
vincing evidence that the report bore fruit—in, for example, 
the cover of the recent Working Party report on the pottery 
industry (D 121). 

In books expensive or inexpensive, one of the important 
duties of the book designer is the happy marriage of type and 
illustrations. The illustrated book presents problems of its own 
but also provides opportunities of magnificent achievement. 
Book illustration is not an art that can be practised by itself; 
there must be harmony between pictures and text. Books in the 
exhibition show this harmony achieved with almost every 
type of illustration, from photographs reproduced in half-tone 
on glossy ‘art? paper to wood-engravings sympathetically 
rendered on the softer surface of ‘antique’ paper (like that on 
which this journal is printed). Lark Rise to Candleford, by Flora 
Thompson, with its wood-engraved chapter-heading decora- 
tions by Julie Nield (D 10), is a notable instance of the latter 
medium. 

Lithography, in which the illustrations can be drawn by the 
artist directly on the ‘stone’ from which they will be printed, 
has found application in recent years in colourful—but not too 
highly coloured—books, many of them intended for children, 
from various publishers including Penguin Books (Village and 
Town, by S. R. Badmin—D 53), Country Life (Orlando—His 
Silver Wedding, by Kathleen Hale—D 27), Oxford University 
Press (A Picture History of Britain, by Clarke Hutton—D 13), 
and Faber & Faber, whose Jenny the Jeep, by Jack Townend 
(D 22), is one of the newest and most light-hearted examples 
of its kind. 

More serious subjects also have been illustrated litho- 
graphically in many of the King Penguin books, an admirable 
series edited by Noel Carrington with R. B. Fishenden as 
technical adviser. Carrington’s own book, Popular English Art 
(D6), again illustrated by Clarke Hutton, provides an 
example of pictures well suited to their accompanying type- 
face (Bembo) and both well suited to their subject. 
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LANGUAGE AS A SOCIAL AND POLITICAL FACTOR 

IN EUROPE. Stani-Ey RunDLE. Faber. 125. 6d. 

Tuis is a fascinating and a devastating book. Fascinating be- 
cause it deals with a human problem, apparently eternal, that 
is at once publicly urgent and of a mysterious intimacy; and 
because, though written by an expert, it can be followed with- 
out much difficulty by the inexpert. Devastating because the 
problem, placed squarely before us, is revealed in a much 
greater complexity than most of us, not excluding the enthu- 
siasts for linguistic reform, can have previously visualized. 

Mr. Rundle is inexorable in the development of his theme, 
and he sticks to his terms of reference. It is reasonable to con- 
fine his examination to the languages of Europe, first because 
international misunderstandings (aggravated, not made, by 
linguistic differences) have for centuries been more acute and 
more generally damaging in the European family than 
amongst the ‘lesser breeds without the law’; and secondly 
because the European aspect of the problem is quite enough 
for anybody’s plate. If any of us have been accustomed to think 
of the multiple tongues of India as evidence of a backward and 
irreconcilable condition, this book should restore the balance. 
With a population about the same as that of India, Europeans 
speak and write and do business and quarrel in about forty 
languages: languages, not by any means dialects—when Mr. 
Rundle gets down to more detail he lists more than thirty 
‘principal languages’ in the Caucasus alone. The main 
political, economic, and social business of India is certainly 
conducted with far less recourse to translation, with its attend- 
ant pitfalls, than the affairs of Europe. It is tempting to assume 
that the ‘main’ European languages can carry us most of the 
way—if one happens to speak one or more of these languages 
oneself. But even if we ignore Spanish, Italian, and Russian 
(‘Great Russian’ is spoken by nearly 70 million Europeans), 
the author reminds us that ‘there is only a very small number 
of people in Europe whose knowledge of English, French, and 
German is such that they could conduct serious international 
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discussions in them with ease and efficiency. One has only to go 
through the list of our own statesmen and to note those who 
possess a thorough working knowledge of a foreign tongue if 
one would like to obtain some idea of this proportion’. And 
just as it is fatal to peace to forget the small nations of which 
Europe has so vigorous a brood, so is any experiment in inter- 
national communication imperilled if the lesser languages are 
dismissed as unimportant. The traditional hotbeds and cock- 
pits—the Balkans, Greece, Poland, the Low Countries— 
bristle with linguistic complexities which are much easier to 
exploit, even by sincere advocates of self-determination, than 
to appreciate or resolve. A study of the wealth of information, 
not all of it quite up-to-date, but all of it relevant, in the 
chapter “Country by Country’, makes this very clear, especially 
the notes on the official treatment of the language problem 
which so few countries wholly escape. For Rumania, for 
instance, Mr. Rundle shows eleven languages. German is 
among them, but not English or French. And the accompany- 
ing map shows the headaches that anyone would encounter who 
attempted the impossible task of re-drawing the boundaries 
to provide linguistic autonomy for the constituent elements. 

Merely to present the problem in statistical form would not, 
of course, help us either to understand it or to put ourselves on 
the road to its solution. The author does very much more than 
that. He examines the basis of linguistic differences: how they 
have arisen, why they retain their force, what motivates a 
change or the adoption of an additional language, the varying 
relations of the spoken to the written word, and so forth, 
illustrating his remarks with examples so contrived as to be 
intelligible to the unilingual Englishman whose contribution 
to the dilemma is so often the suggestion that the rest of the 
world should learn English. Then he analyses the part played 
by language differences in social and international discord 
and summarizes his findings—which, though not indisputable, 
are well argued—under eight heads. Having outlined the 
present position country by country and language by language 
he calls the final part of his book “Towards a Solution’. 

If the assessment of a problem is a step towards its solution 
—as it most obviously is—the title is justified. But Mr. Rundle 
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has no solution of his own to offer, or at any rate not in this 
book. What he does do is to analyse with relentless clarity the 
possible approaches to the matter: extensive teaching of 
foreign languages, the imposition of a single existing language 
upon everyone in Europe, the agreed use of an international 
auxiliary language, or finally, the devising of an artificial 
auxiliary language. We have, after all, international languages 
for numeration and for musical notation, and their contribu- 
tion to mathematical and scientific progress and to musical 
enjoyment has been enormous. That none of the many pro- 
jects towards a new international language can be regarded as 
satisfactory does not mean, the author is careful to add, that 
they were designed in vain. He examines Zamenhof’s Esper- 
anto, Ogden’s Basic English, Dutton’s Speedwords, and Hog- 
ben’s Interglossa, and while preferring Esperanto infers that 
all the principle inventions have made some contribution to 
the brave attack on Babel. ‘There is no doubt,’ he says in the 
end, ‘that the mind of man will solve his problem,’ and in 
those last words the devastating impression of his book is 
suddenly and strikingly lifted, like a Churchillian oration that 
bids us face all the facts of an impossible situation before firmly 
resolving to remedy it. 

I ought to add that the incidentals to Mr. Rundle’s theme 
offer the chance reader sufficient stimulants in the way of odd 
information to make him an addict by the end of the book. 
Iceland, for example, must be one of the few countries in the 
world that has no language variations, not even as dialects. 
Moreover ‘an Icelandic child can read and understand the 
prose of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries as easily as the 
spoken and written tongue to-day’. The word iisolite, in a 
Vichy French note to Washington, found itself translated as 
insulting. Or take the Basque language, not only non-Aryan 
(did the Nazis know that when they picked Guernica for their 
bombing picnic?), but unrelated to any other known tongue 
and daringly ‘regarded as representing the speech of the 
Paleolithic hunters’. Or again, as material for quiz-masters or 
whatever they are called, where and by whom are Ossete, 
Votiak, Chuvash, Beshitl, Mingrelian, Ijor, and Tat spoken? 

FRANCIS WATSON 
ijt 
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THE CHALLENGE TO DEMOCRACY. M. ALpERTON 

Pink. Faber. tos. 6d. 
Mr. Pink believes that he is ‘typical of a large body of people 
at the present time’, and I think myself he is right. The pity 
of it is that this large body seems to be almost completely 
disfranchised in publishers’ election-lists, jaded and joaded 
philosophers, who have made the astonishing discovery that 
the world has not yet reached the millennium, putting up 
everywhere on a gleefully pessimistic ticket as though they 
represented somebody besides themselves. Not that Mr. Pink, 
despite his name, is optimistic; but it does make a Nice Change 
All Round to find an author who has the courage and the 
common sense not to be taken in by facile analogies between 
the Atomic Age and the Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire. I believe Mr. Pink is a schoolmaster, but not of the 
sort which is bishop manqué, and delivers abstract sermons 
on This Changing World; he is more aware of the pupil than 
the pulpit, too conscious of future democracy always before 
him to find much time for the proper arrangement of his cloth. 

His acceptance of Christian ethics and rejection of Church 
theology makes him, I am convinced, the articulation of that 
Common Man whose century this is said to be. I could wish 
that he had disposed of the clerical fallacy more thoroughly 
—the fallacy which assumes that the decline in religious 
orthodoxy necessarily means a decline in moral behaviour. 
Rationalists have made as many mistakes as any other breed 
of men, but the clerics have still to answer their point about 
the error of teaching morals in strict conjunction with a 
scheme of theology in which, for various reasons, boys and 
girls in general have ceased to believe. The unity of ethics and 
politics which Mr. Pink passionately relies on (it is the motif 
of the whole book) becomes more acceptable to the Common 
Man than if it were dependent on reconversion to the religious 
faith of his forefathers. Much writing on similar subjects to 
Mr. Pink’s leaves the reader with a sense of futility, as if their 
authors had composed them on a desert island for the benefit 
of Man Friday. Whatever the sketchiness of Mr. Pink’s argu- 
ments (and some tentativeness was inevitable in a book on this 
subject that runs only to 115 pages), one feels throughout, 
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whether in the fine discussion of The Cultural Background 
(Chap. IV) or in the calling of Professor Hayek’s bluff in 
The Area of Liberty (Chap. VI), one feels throughout that 
the schoolmaster has his eye on his class and that the windows 
are open to the sounds, even to the noises, of contemporary 
civilization. 

R. C. CHURCHILL. 


INDIAN MUSIC: An Intropuction. By D. P. Mukerji. 

Kutub Publishers, Poona. Rs. 5. 

Or all the Arts, music is the most abstract. It has the least 
verisimilitude to Nature. This is what makes it difficult to 
understand the music of a nation unless one is familiar with its 
musical traditions and conventions. Now even the traditions of 
countries as far apart as, say, Russia and Spain cover some 
common ground. But when it comes to a country like India or 
China, the familiar remark that music is a universal language 
ceases to be true. Not only is one at a complete loss to under- 
stand the music, but even one’s ideas of such things as tonal 
values seem to be utterly different. The perfect Chinese 
operatic voice or the pure ‘white’ tone of a good Indian singer 
will not hold water according to European standards. And the 
converse is also true. Most Indians think that European voices 
are forced and artificial. There is no real short-cut to inter- 
national understanding in music. Constant listening is the only 
really satisfactory method. Books help, naturally. The appear- 
ance of Indian Music: An Introduction is therefore very welcome. 
It is attractively printed and attractively got up with some 
charming blocks in colour. 

‘The problem of Indian music is more than a technical 
matter. It is a question of Indian culture itself. A full flowering 
of Indian music is dependent on the future course and content 
of Indian culture; and the long term possibilities will be 
governed by such large considerations as the understanding 
between the East and the West and the opportunities of fuller 
living for the Indian people. . . . Indian History needs a little 
pushing in order that Indian culture and music may get a 
fresh lease from the very springs of life and contribute to the 
broad stream of world culture.’ It is in Mr. Mukerji’s per- 
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ception of this that the main interest of the book lies. On purely 
musical matters he does not write very well. And quite often 
his enthusiasm gets the better of his judgment. For instance it 
is too much to claim that ‘Indian instrumental music possesses 
a large number of harmonic and contrapuntal devices which 
no good player fails to demonstrate’. It is true that in Indian 
instrumental music certain harmonic effects do occur, but they 
are incidental (if not accidental) to the music. I doubt if even the 
best Indian instrumentalists realize the harmonic significance of 
the chords they play, and I have never come across anyone 
trying to develop a theme on a harmonic basis. Mr. Mukerji’s 
assessment of Tagore as a musician is another case of enthus- 
iasm run riot. ‘A volume like Schweitzer’s on Bach is the 
minimum offering that Tagore the composer deserves’!and in 
another place, “Tagore’s last compositions can hold their own 
against the very best plain-songs (sic) and leiders of the West.’ 
Mr. Mukerji has also a disturbing habit of using words like 
‘contrapuntal’, ‘chromatic’, ‘minor’, ‘texture’, loosely and in- 
correctly, and I suspect he does not understand the full implica- 
tions of these words. ‘India did not change over to the tempered 
scale, but stuck to the chromatic,’ he says, and then goes on to 
make the astonishing statement: “The subordination of the 
Indian voice to instrumental music based on the chromatic 
scale is one explanation of the feeling of “‘stringiness” which 
Indian vocal music creates in the mind of a European listener.’ 
There are at least two assumptions here, both questionable. 
But what is even more surprising is this use of the word 
‘chromatic’. What exactly it is that he means by it, I do not 
know. A chromatic scale is, strictly speaking, the adjunct of a 
harmonic system. And Indian music has never, in all its long 
history, used a chromatic scale. There are ragas like the 
Carnatic melakarta, Chalanatta, which have three consecutive 
semitones, but that is as far as it goes. These misconceptions 
arise not so much from an ignorance of the music as of musical 
terminology. 

Mr. Mukerji does deal with many vital problems affecting 
both the theory and practice of Indian music. But the social 
background and the sociological implications are sometimes 
marred by sweeping and unwarranted generalizations. When 
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he is on familiar ground, he writes with discernment and that 
is what makes this short essay eminently readable. 
NARAYANA MENON 


ST. JOHN OF THE CROSS. E. Atuison Prrrs. Faber. 155. 
Mysticism has been gaining popular ground. It is the very 
opposite of Nazi philosophy—the emphasis on being rather 
than doing, on fulfillment rather than on the gesture. But 
anyone who wants to follow up clues, which have been pub- 
licized by the Hollywood school of modern mystics (Huxley, 
Heard, etc.), will be disappointed in this book; indeed, as 
disappointed as the specialist in mysticism. The ‘professorial 
mind’ is a dangerous generalization, but applied to this 
particular book it is a criticism. The professor is remote—even 
from his subject. So Professor Peers, in the title essay of his 
book, seems to be interested mainly in a documentation of 
previous commentators. But, apart from this bibliographical 
knowledge, the reader is left, after the essay on St. John, with 
no clear idea of what the saint taught pilgrims on The Way. 
For instance, the author mentions that St. John did not fall 
into the ‘errors of Quietism’; and, at another point, that the 
saint once lived in a peasant hovel surrounded with ‘so many 
skulls’. Now either the reader is entitled to a precise definition 
of the difference between St. John’s way and that of the 
Quietists, or, as specialist, he deserves some mystical or 
psychological comment (Yoga or Freud) on the skulls. The 
reader is not a student who has the advantage, after the 
lecture, of a tutor’s private conversation. 

The other essays in the book help to illustrate the paradox 
that the professor is the chief exponent of the schoolboy essay. 
The essay on Blasco Ibanez includes long passages from this 
author’s work which no literary critic would have thought 
worthy of quotation; and the politics (in the essay on 
Alfonso XIII) are of the armchair order. 

OswELL BLAKESTON 


THE ENGLISH ABIGAIL. D. M. Stuart. Macmillan. 15. 

QUEEN ADELAIDE. Mary Hopxirk. Murray. 155. 

SOMETHING must be done about the writing of history. It is 
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not enough that ladies should find out new subjects to write 
about; they should also learn how to write; then, as a slight 
concession, and armed with the ability they assume—but, 
often, fail to show—let them approach their subject in a spirit 
a little less like a novelist who hasn’t even sufficient imagina- 
tion to churn out a novel Hollywood is likely to buy. In short, 
let there be a limit to lending-library ladies labelled Belles 
Lettres. 

Miss Stuart is an old offender on this shelf. So old—or 
I should say accomplished—that she brags that her book is 
not a history of the English maidservant. ‘Such a History, 
heavy with ethics and stiff with economics, will no doubt be 
written some day—but not by the present writer.’ And the 
reader agrees. Trevelyan, Clapham, Eileen Power, are awfully 
heavy? God help us, they are readable, none the same—which 
is more than is Miss Stuart’s bright journalese. 

The research is, for her aims, adequate, and enables her to 
take us on an extremely personally conducted Cook’s and 
Housemaid’s Tour of the kitchens of England (leaving ethics 
and economics out of them). We have all the ‘stars’-—Pepys’ 
maids, Dorothy Osborne’s, the Wilson of Elizabeth Barrett. 
Pamela, Moll Flanders, Humphrey Clinker are laid under 
toll. Reminders are given of the passage through service of 
both Mrs. Siddons and the later mistress, Emma Hart, of that 
least attractive of all England’s heroes, Admiral Lord Nelson. 
The Carlyles come out well, so does Queen Elizabeth—but on 
the whole a boring book, because it is a ‘made’ one. One feels 
there will soon be a volume of English Valet on its way. 
Strange how a subject can be killed by even the hunt for it. 
Juliet’s nurse should have been included instead of patronizing 
references to Malfi’s Cariola—and why no Esther Waters? If 
Queen Anne’s Sarah Churchill can be dragged in by the skin 
of her gloves, surely, at the other end of the scale, we could 
have Tess? Miss Stuart really must not go on making scrap 
books for ever. She has so much energy, it is a pity to see it 
wasted through lack of style, learning, taste, charm, and con- 
centration. 

Mrs. Hopkirk has concentrated very hard on Queen 
Adelaide, and of course the good lady eludes her. Mrs. Hop- 
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kirk appears to be one of those lady-historians with an eye 
on the film market who take everything for granted, including 
the ability to write as badly as Miss Dorothy Margaret Stuart. 
That takes some doing, but Mrs. Hopkirk does it. ‘For sixteen 
years George had been unable to bathe from the beach 
because his figure was not up to standard’... we are told 
later on that Queen Victoria had ‘an engagement with a 
baby’. What makes this so frightful is that the author is not 
really out of sympathy with her subject; it is true she accepts 
the wrong, and usual, view of the Prince Regent (she appears 
not to have read his Letters) ; she also does of the Duke of 
Wellington. But she is at pains to point out Queen Adelaide’s 
venturesomeness in going by train only five days after her 
niece made a more publicized journey ; she stresses that the 
tenor of conduct associated with Victoria was really inaugu- 
rated by her aunt—and yet she does this with such slipshod 
handling of English, fact and feeling as to make one wonder 
why even royalties, in any sense, suffice for her to put together 
a book. 

She has collected here all the facts known by anyone inter- 
ested in the period. She has assembled them in such a way as 
almost to make us forget why we were interested. Let it there- 
fore be said that Queen Adelaide found it necessary to be 
consort to a son of one of those Hanoverians it suited England 
to have on the throne. She married him when she was the 
same age as his eldest daughter, and she survived him without 
leaving issue. Her children by King William died; his by 
Mrs. Jordan lived. From the first, she insisted on adopting 
them as step-mother, and later when her own infants died, 
she more or less adopted the young Victoria—as much, that 
is, as went with her consummate tact. 

She has been overshadowed by her niece; she brought into 
England, through her lack of robustness, the swooning heroine 
so alien to our shores; but it is possible she taught Victoria 
some of the latter’s deceptive strength, of which she at any 
rate laid the foundation. 

She was, like Queen Anne, a woman of whom it is easy to 
make fun because she was elevated. Like Queen Anne, she 
left this country lasting benefits. But why, and the struggle it 
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was, and just who in her own right was that woman whom I 
remember my grandmother remembering, Mrs. Hopkirk has 
no idea. She is content to see her as an unwilling bride in the 
Regency rakery (if she doesn’t use that word, she does refer 
to Court ladies as ‘lovelies’) who transformed her husband 
and became popular by good works. As most of us know. 
CHARLES CALVERT 


ROGUE ELEPHANT. Watter ALLEN. Michael Joseph. 
10s. 6d. 

Mr. Allen has chosen an ungrateful hero for his book, a 
character to whom life seems for ever busy offering up the 
ready-made plots and figures for novels, for whom life, like a 
making-house of prefabricated parts, holds no further mystery 
than that of fitting the parts jigsaw-wise together. A character 
who persists in appearing more elephant than rogue. 

It is not the author’s fault. He has given this hero the 
working environment, the background and the neurotic 
potential of many a better rogue, only to see him return to his 
furnished lair in Bloomsbury to puzzle his prefab into a 
sophisticated novel. He has given him qualities of objective 
curiosity and unscrupulousness, has put imagination and skill 
at his service; and has turned out another writer instead of an 
arch blackmailer or a super sleuth. It is disappointing, so 
near and yet so far. 

Perhaps having so well provided him, having uprooted him 
from class and kin, having kept him virginally free of emotional 
tanglements, and then having tacitly mired him in the un- 
nameable morass of intellectual snobbery, Mr. Allen found his 
creation too slippery to hold. The rickety plot and the gentle 
characters provided would not properly support him. 

Admittedly the successful handling of a snob story is one of 
the most tempting and difficult jobs in the world. This 
mysterious and endearing quality of snobbery is, one minute, 
as elusive as the English sun, and the next, is all over you like 
impetigo. Even Proust, who approached the thing with a ten- 
foot pole of intellectual radar, tenderly to rake out and air its 
cabalistic recesses, had first to immunize himself with a 
modified dose in self defence. To rush in without radar or 
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vaccine is to fight new wars without new weapons, without 
indeed even the old. (Fielding and Austin had moral con- 
viction.) 

And so the story which appears on the surface, the story of 
why a writer cannot give much personal satisfaction to the 
society that provides him with his material even when he 
happens to live in it, the story of the rogue elephant, seems in 
the end to be only a sort of substitute for the other story that 
didn’t come off. The story of the rogue. 

ANN CHADWICK 


BACKSTAGE WITH JOE. Jack Aisrrop. Dennis Dobson. 
6s. 

Tuis little book is a pleasure to read, to nod affirmatively 
and to snufile over, because it is lovingly and skilfully written, 
because it is about us. A straightforward, emotional story 
without intellectual pretension, it jerks the tears and the wry 
smiles, and it satisfies. If it is not essentially documentary it 
might very well be. It’s about the war. 

Passages do occur which display the lustrous glistening 
patina of what the author himself refers to, decorously, as bull- 
shine. The trick is that every reader will disagree with every 
other reader as to which they are. I suppose it all depends on 
where The War hit you, and how hard. Mr. Aistrop took a 
beating; and he hands it on so successfully that you feel every 
blow and every insult of the great international defeat that 
was the war. That such a success was accomplished in such a 
little book . . . that in addition a completely absorbing and 
hair raising story was told . . . (and withal, when all is said 
and done, employing so very little bullshine . . .). ‘And so 
on and so on.’ 

Every one of the characters is splendid. From the little 
girl with the gasmask to Eileen, they live, and breathe, 
and let each other down, in such startling high-relief that 
every one can be seen and touched and smelt. How wonderful 
and full of dread is the sight of Corporal Yeo’s body in Maria 
Bursolova’s eyes, how sharp the touch of Willi’s teeth and 
lips to Geraldine, how desolate and sad the stagesmell and the 
smell of sweat upon all of them there backstage with Joe. 
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There is a glaring success in technique as well as in achieve- 
ment. The frequent paragraph headings, reminiscent of 
passages in ‘Ulysses’, constitute a little triumph of their own. 
Standing off critically, and at the same moment touching 
each episode with compassionate fingers, they indicate the 
only way through all these tragedies. 

With as little as ‘We close at one on Thursdays’, ‘A young 
man, 109, desires friends . . .”, and ‘ 7654321 Bingo ’ the thing 
is done, the only possible comment is made. I find that I want 
to quote them all, as though they would tell a story them- 
selves. They wouldn’t of course; there is nothing in the book 
that could have been added or taken away from this parti- 
cular story, not even a word, I think. 

Tragedy is not the whole business of the book, although it 
always looms the most important. Now I know that tragedy 
is a very important thing. But I am still sitting here trying 
for an opening with this problem of sentiment. 

Ann CHADWICK 


DELTA WEDDING. Evupora We tty. Harcourt, Brace. 

$2.75. 
I THINK there is no telling whether a novel (except a per- 
fectly outrageous one) which keeps on referring with tender 
emphasis to quantities of delicious food can expect to provoke 
unbiased opinion these days. There is something about the 
words, Turkey, Beaten Biscuit, Banana Ice-cream, Coconut Cake, 
Lemon Chiffon Pie, ‘chicken and ham and dressing and gravy, and 
good, glack snap beans, greens, butter beans, orka, corn on the cob, 
all kinds of relish, and water-melon rind preserves,’ which calls to 
the heart, and distorts the judgment. As I read this simple and 
delightful little book about family life and domestic tension, 
I found the tears of some strong emotion standing in my eyes. 
I could not put it down; I read on greedily to the very end. 
And though the end was not bitter, my regret at reaching it 
certainly was. And now when I come to analyse the thing. . . . 

The people in the book are splendid. There isn’t one 
of them whom you wouldn’t recognize in the street weeks 
after. And that is an achievement because the book is full to 
brimming of people of all sorts and sizes. Coloured servants 
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get a rough deal certainly, because the story is about a 
Southern Family from its own point of view. Coloured people 
are kept in their place (even full of buckshot, threatening the 
bridegroom’s health on the wedding eve), and scarcely more 
than glanced at in passing, because I suspect, perhaps un- 
reasonably, that it would not occur to the author to write 
about them conscientiously or subjectively in the same book 
with white folks. That is as far out as my neck will go. 

But the white folks, the family which after all the book was 
written about, get a very fine deal indeed. They are handled 
gently and adroitly from the unborn youngest member to the 
eldest aunt; and they are described wherever possible, for 
greater delicacy, as a child’s eye sees them, and where it is not 
possible, as each sees himself. Nothing could be fairer. A 
strong sense of fairness prevails throughout as each character 
unfolds. The sense of something else prevails too. Taped by 
the jacket blurb, ‘a way of life,’ it is more precisely an 
atmosphere of secure and plentiful peace, of permanency and 
serenity. It is very pleasant to read about. 

Slumped back over my potato cakes and fried onions, 
waiting for the one o’clock news about the next war, I am 
prepared to call it a damned good little novel, and risk its 
being the water-melon rind preserves that got me. 

ANN CHADWICK 


WHEN WE’RE AT SCHOOL. OuvrseEtves. Witherby. 85. 6d. 
Boys of a Prep. School wrote this book together and illustrated 
it with delightful little sketches. It describes the routine, the 
system of discipline, their Societies and so on. They claim that 
their school is run on unusual lines, because they run every- 
thing themselves, except the actual classroom work. The 
School Parliament, which all attend, takes decisions, and the 
Ministers or the Captain and his Commanders and Lieutenants 
(ranks follow the Navy pattern) see that these decisions are 
carried out. This game, touching, as it does, so many aspects of 
school life and personalities, never stales. Moreover, the 
practical experience of the working of a parliamentary system 
and naval discipline, associated in the boys’ minds with the 
Alma Mater, implants a strong respect for these institutions. 
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That I take to be a major purpose of the scheme, beyond mere 
efficiency without tears. 

The boys only had help with the book in minor matters such 
as spelling. I must say I found it very pleasant reading. It runs 
smoothly and sticks to the job of explanation without any 
padding or precocity. How refreshing to come upon art 
criticism in the school newspapers which never once mentions 
‘plastic truth’ or ‘emotional texture’, but writes pictures off in 
round terms as either ‘wizard’ and ‘super’ or ‘a mess’! Punish- 
ments, committees, and exams are all treated with a deal of 
good sense not usually credited to twelve-year-olds. They have 
done their school proud according to their understanding. 

How much more interesting they could have been, though, 
if they had written without any thesis, telling simply of the 
things that really mattered to them and not those which 
primarily concern the ‘beaks’ in the background. We could 
have had a living picture of a child community with all its 
jokes and crazes, its fellowship and its conflicts. The spirit of it 
would sing out above the noise of the machinery. The system 
of discipline described in this book is, in any case, not so unique 
as the boys suppose. Any successful discipline rests on general 
acquiescence and the sanction of public opinion; it doesn’t 
make much difference what game you invent to win that 
acquiescence nor who puts it across. The whole Public School 
tradition is a grand old game and this particular Prep. School 
does not appear to me to depart from any of the rules. 

Gwen MarsH 
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December 1946 


Gis is not invalidated because its date of celebration 
was moved. The fact still holds, and those who originally 
decreed festivals and holidays know that it is convenient to have 
a certain day, even if it be the wrong one, on which to 
remember certain events and persons. Time may blur the 
force of much that is still celebrated; the rites may remain 
though the reason for them has been lost from view. Many men 
whose works have been of benefit to humanity would them- 
selves have been forgotten, were it not for the days named after 
them, and many whose name or character has become 
obscured may be found by the diligent within customs whose 
survival seems otherwise caprice of circumstance. 

November the eleventh, near which I write in order that 
this number may go to press early, is not only the Day of 
Remembrance for those who fell in the war of 1914-18. It is 
also the day of St. Martin who is, somewhat ironically in this 
connection, patron saint of Germany. But he is also protector 
of vineyards and so we need not be surprised to find that this 
day was also a pagan wine festival in honour of Bacchus. All 
rites, all religions, link on to each other or, rather, are aspects 
of one vast phenomenon. Life as Man knows it, and makes it, 
can hardly be endured unless he feels that there is another, 
fuller and less thwarted because less personal, either ahead of 
or within him. Resurrection is essential, not so much as a fact 
but as a need. There has to be a Future. That is why the 
Present is the most frightening time of all—because it is the 
harvest of the Past, from which the Future must be sown. It is 
fear of the Future that paralyses our Present, much as Hamlet 
feared the action that would set him free. And we do not have 
far to seek to know why Death is so often represented, not as 
advancing to meet us but as creeping up on us from behind. 

Man’s life is a recurrence of events, that is to say of phases 
in development. This is true both of men individually and of 
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mankind as a whole. Wherefore it may be taken as time to 
consider that 11th November is a ‘day’ associated with not only 
a saint and a pagan god, but with two kings—Menes, first king 
of Egypt, and our own Alfred, of Wessex. 

On this day, it was alleged by the Welsh monk Asser, Alfred 
began to read, and when we consider the lasting fruits of that 
reading to his fellow men, lasting right down to to-day and I 
hope beyond, it seems to me we are justified in taking occasion 
to remind ourselves of him a little more than we usually do. 
I will add hurriedly that the application of St. Martin’s day to 
him has been convincingly denigrated by John William 
Adamson, in his new book The Illiterate Anglo-Saxon (Cam- 
bridge, 12s. 6d.). In this, the author is at pains to prove that 
Asser, who was supposed to have influenced Alfred so much, 
did not exist, but was a later interpolation of Giraldus 
Cambrensis. This does not really affect my point, which is far 
more the good Alfred did by his reading than any particular 
day on which he may be fabled to have begun it. “By divine 
inspiration,’ says Asser, ‘he began to read and to translate into 
English on the same day.’ The Welshman sets this as 11th 
November, in the year a.p. 887. The author of the Cambridge 
book proves, I think convincingly, that this could not have 
been so. Alfred would then have been thirty-eight when he 
started to read; but he was no oaf nor were his royal parents 
illiterate. Personally, I think this miraculous learning to read 
and translate on the same day can be dismissed along with the 
burnt cakes and other mythical accretions. The main thing is 
that it was worth setting a date to it, of giving Alfred as it were 
a ‘day’. He is too little remembered by us now. The Normans 
saw to that. Harrying of spiritual lasts longer than that of 
material matters and when we consider how long the York- 
shire moors have remained sterile as witness to the Norman 
Conquest, we may the better realize what would have 
happened to English civilization had it been possible for the 
Normans to have stamped out all sign and memory of English 
culture. Much easier this would have been had Alfred not 
translated into our own tongue what is some of our earliest 
English literature. 

It was always the Normans’ intention to make out that 
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England was dark and ignorant before they came. In reality, 
it was their meanness and joylessness which replaced as far as 
it could the celebrated cheerful hospitable Anglo-Saxon culture. 

One of the reasons why Alfred translated was that there 
were many who could read English, but had not sufficient to 
read. Nevertheless it is not so much his translation nor his own 
writing as the spirit that informed them which make us look 
back to him to-day with such gratitude. Sending a book to the 
Bishop of Worcester, he wrote, a little more than a thousand 
years ago: ‘Imagine what penalties would befall us as regards 
this world if we neither loved knowledge ourselves nor left it 
for others.’ Neither in style nor content is that the speech of 
anything but a highly developed culture. Alfred lived in a time 
of wars, of risings and ravage. Primarily a soldier, he yet saw 
the need for sea-power. He fought many of his battles in the 
area where Hitler, that new-Norman destroyer of culture, 
planned to land his own troops. He united his own peoples as 
well as driving out the enemies. And still, in the intervals of 
this, he recognized the need to ‘love knowledge ourselves’, and 
the responsibility to hand it on for others. One would feel less 
harried by the future did contemporary governors show some 
tittle of such vision, not to mention courage, and selflessness. 

We live in an age when ignorance is tolerated, half- 
knowledge approved and the common speech of millions 
allowed to be an unhappy blend of Whitehall circumlocution 
and crooner-fed abbreviation. The tongue that Milton spoke 
is to-day a bastard English—officially approved, since it is so 
largely created by the forms, announcements, directives, 
memoranda, and other threats which meet us at every turn to 
strangle free speech, along with most other freedoms. ‘Lack of 
discipline,’ a Minister has just declared, ‘is the price we have 
to pay for liberty,’ and that should be the motto on every 
calendar and inside every cracker this year—not for its 
cynicism, but for its demonstrable untruth. It is our own, our 
inner discipline, which can never be State-fostered, which 
alone can stem the rot—and we may remember for an example 
how far Alfred had travelled, a thousand years ago, when he 
knew how to give freedom, by opening, not closing, the 
frontiers of imagination. 
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A SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY 
POEM 


(NOTE.—The following poem was found written on the fly-leaf of 
a copy of the 1647 edition of Beaumont and Fletcher’s Collected Works. 
Research indicates that it is in the hand of Mildmay Fane, second 
Earl of Westmorland (d. 1665), who wrote volumes of verses under 
the titles Otia Sacra and Fugitive Pieces. It is considered unlikely, and 
has been impossible to prove, that it has ever been published.—R.H.) 


‘It well Becomes ye Glory of ye Press 
And Poetry, Their suffrages t’adress 
At These Two Laureat’s shrine, whose Workes despise 
The Thunder-Cracks of Black-mouthd Calumnies 
For whilst They Teach ye World upon a Stage 
To tread True Measure, & Each Personage 
Either to Cast Smiles heer, or Frown Threats There 
As Vice & Vertue howld Diamiter 
This Corner of It (from ye rest by some 
Devided) is Apolloes Ile become 
And ye nine Sisters, noe where else doe dwell 
But when such Raptures raise an Oracle 
For My weak Vayne wch never could produce 
Of ye Inspiring-Fountaines-Nectar-Juce 
Nor yet entitled to ye power or skill 
To crop a spell branch from ye Twinlike Hill 
Is far too mean, unless some Reader Lookes 
Kindly on This as Carrier of Their Bookes 
After them; not in Print but wrot wth quill 
And soe ye Last Page may not deem them ill.’ 

W. 

Solus Deus ptector meus. 


A RESTORATION 
PETTICOAT 


D. L. HOBMAN 


i was of a generous and open Temper, something 
passionate, very serviceable to her Friends in all that 
was in her Power; and could sooner forgive an Injury than 
do one. She had Wit, Honour, Good-Humour, and Judg- 
ment. She was Mistress of all the pleasing Arts of Conversa- 
tion, but us’d ’em not to any but those who love Plain- 
dealing.’ 

This verdict on Aphra Behn, the dramatist, by a contem- 
porary biographer should be the leitmotiv in any study of her 
composed to-day, three hundred years after her birth. The 
impression which she made on one who knew her personally, 
rings silver-clear above the discordant jangle of envy and malice 
sounding so long about her name; it can be heard through 
all the confused romantic story of her turbulent life. We know 
that she wrote many plays, as well as poems and novels 
(short stories we should call them now), and that she also made 
some translations from the French, and the textbooks empha- 
size that she was the first professional authoress in the history 
of English literature, the first woman to make an income by 
her pen. One can respect her industry and her power to 
entertain her contemporaries, even while admitting that the 
plays have lost some sparkle after having been folded away 
for so long, and to tell truth appear more than a little faded 
to the modern reader. Her contribution to letters is of less 
importance than the woman herself, the gifted tempestuous 
woman who held her own among the playwrights of the 
Restoration, monopolizing one of the two London theatres 
at a time when men were the master race, always maintaining 
her ‘generous and open Temper’, as laughing and weeping, 
she stormed her way through life. 

The facts of that life are not altogether easy to disentangle. 
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There are variations even about the story of her birth. Aphra, 
or Ayfara or Aphaw, was born in 1640 in Kent, either in 
Canterbury, the daughter of Johnson, a barber, or else in 
Wye, the daughter of John and Amy Amis. Her modern 
biographer, the Rev. Montague Summers, gives sour.d 
reasons for accepting the latter view, and V. Sackville West 
follows him in her study, ‘Aphra Behn.’ It remains possible, 
however, that she was actually illegitimate, and only the 
adopted daughter of John Amis, as there is some reference to 
‘a relative whom she called her father’, which fact might 
have given rise to all the subsequent confusion about her 
maiden name, either Johnson or Amis. Moreover, this theory is 
supported by the fact that her alleged father was appointed 
Lieutenant-General (Governor as we should now say) of a 
group of islands in the West Indies, now Dutch Guiana, 
through the influence of aristocratic connections. If she was 
indeed illegitimate, fancy may speculate upon her ancestry: 
was she perchance descended from some famous poet of the 
past, whose blood flowing through Aphra’s veins, made fertile 
the creative gift? An idle question to which the known facts 
can supply no answer. At least we know that the family went 
out to live in Surinam, though modern research has cast some 
doubt upon her own presence there; however, on the whole, 
the evidence makes it appear likely that she did actually 
spend part of her girlhood in the Tropics. It is certain that in 
1658 she was married to a Dutchman called Behn, a wealthy 
merchant whose social position enabled her to take part in 
the brilliant life at the Court of Charles II. She was well 
qualified for the réle. A portrait of her painted at that time 
by Sir Peter Lely shows a lovely oval face, straight nose, full 
mouth and chin, high forehead, brown hair and bright 
almond eyes. Since she had beauty, youth, and a daring wit, 
we may assume that Royalty was not unamused. 

There was a brief dazzling period of glitter and gaiety, and 
then, in the plague year 1665, came the death of her husband: 
the young widow was left in poverty, thrown upon her own 
resources, to struggle along as best she might. She had, in 
fact, to look for a job. She was able to find one owing to her 
influence at Court and her Dutch connections, being sent to 
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Holland as a kind of secret political agent, or what we should 
now call a spy. It was part of her mission to get in touch 
with a certain Englishman, William Scott, whose father had 
been executed as a regicide, and who now wanted to come back 
into favour. In the confidential reports which she dispatched 
home she referred to him as Celadon and to herself as Astrea, 
a pseudonym by which she long continued to be known in 
literature. The whole undertaking was an incredibly daring 
adventure for a young unprotected woman, and she was 
certainly enterprising, for she embarked upon her journey 
with very little money of her own (£40 to be exact), which 
quickly went on personal expenses and on the payments which 
she was expected to make. For some unknown reason no 
salary was ever sent out to her in spite of frantic appeals 
on her part, so that after she had pawned all her jewels, she 
had to borrow the money for her return journey. She borrowed 
£150 from one Edward Butler and came home in January, 
1667. Of course, she was unable to repay the loan, and was 
threatened by the creditor with imprisonment for debt. ‘I 
have cried myself dead,’ she wrote to the king’s cup-bearer, 
‘and could find in my heart to break through all and get to 
the King, and never rise till he were pleased to pay this; 
but I am sick and weak and unfit for it or a prison; I shall go 
to-morrow.’ And go she did. However, the money due to her 
was forthcoming in the end, and after a short term of im- 
prisonment Aphra was released, free of debt, but faced once 
more with the necessity of earning her keep. 

She now set to work to write for a living. Her first play, 
The Forced Marriage, or, The Jealous Bridegroom, was produced 
at the Duke’s Theatre in 1670, where it ran for no more than 
a week. She was not discouraged, and with the success of her 
third play, The Dutch Lover, in 1673, her reputation was 
established. She continued to produce plays steadily, fifteen 
appearing during her lifetime and a few after her death. She 
must at times have handled large sums of money, but her 
careless and most generous temperament made her reckless, 
and she seems to have been perpetually in want of funds. She 
was in trouble in other ways too, for she meddled with politics, 
and on one occasion a warrant was actually issued against her 
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for abusing persons of quality; in other words, the Whigs 
were offended by her Tory ridicule of them. However, nothing 
seems to have come of this threat. As an established writer 
she stepped outside the range of rules which bound the conduct 
of women, nor did she see any reason for conforming to 
convention. 


A curse upon that faithless maid 

Who first her sex’s liberty betrayed, 
Born free as man to love and range 

Till nobler nature did to custom change: 
Custom, that dull excuse for fools, 

Who think all virtue to consist in rules. 


(The Emperor of the Moon.) 


She was accepted in masculine literary circles and found both 
friends and lovers among the noted writers and wits of the 
day. The identity of her lovers is concealed under romantic 
pseudonyms, Lysander, Lycidas, Philaster, and so on; only 
one is known by his real name, John Hoyle, a brilliant lawyer 
of scandalous life—and death—whose affections were not 
confined to persons of the opposite sex. He is supposed to 
have written the epitaph for her. tomb in Westminster Abbey: 


Here lies a proof that wit can never be 
Defence enough against mortality. 


She does not appear to have had any children, either in 
wedlock or out of it. However, in view of the fact that her 
successor, the woman playwright and journalist, De La 
Riviére Manley, employed the services of a midwife at the 
ominous address of “The Coffin and Cradle’, it is apparent that 
without vital statistics such a matter as childbirth cannot be 
established either way. 

Her popularity is amazing when one considers the barrage 
of jealousy to which she was exposed from some of her less 
successful masculine rivals. They spared her no slanderous 
attacks which scandal could embellish, or spite invent. Of 
course, they insisted that her lovers helped her to write and 
produce her plays. That is as it may be. Her feminine intelli- 
gence seems to have been adequate in itself to the task of 
doing the work unaided. She was accused of stealing her 
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plots from Marlowe, Moliére, in short, from any play on 
which she could lay hands. Suppose she did, was she the first 
playwright to have found and adapted a ready-made plot? 
And much may be pardoned the woman who in a letter to a 
friend could write of ‘the garden from whence I gather’d, 
and I hope you will not think me vain, if I say, I have weeded 
and improv’d it’. She was blamed because her plays were lewd 
and bawdy. A plague on’t, what did a Restoration audience 
expect? S’heartlikins, was she alone among authors to be 
squeamish because she was a member of the Sex? ‘—had the 
plays I have writ come forth under any man’s name, and never 
known to have been mine,’ she once wrote, ‘I appeal to all 
unbiassed judges of sense, if they had not said that person 
has made as many good comedies, as any one man that has 
writ in our age; but a devil on’t the woman damns the poet.’ 
And here is her feminine version of what befell on the first 
night of The Dutch Lover: ‘—that day ’twas acted first, there 
comes into the Pit, a long lither, phlegmatick, white, ill- 
favour’d, wretched Fop, an Officer in Masquerade newly 
transported with a Scarf and Feather out of France. . . this 
thing, I tell ye, opening that which serves it for a mouth, out 
issued such a noise as this to those that set about it, that they 
were to expect a woeful play, God damn him, for it was a 
woman’s.’ 

Finally, it might go without saying that she was attacked 
for her way of life. Yet it never seemed to occur to her con- 
temporaries, or for that matter to her critics in a later more 
prudish period, that this vital and magnetic woman might have 
spared herself the trouble of working for a living, if she had 
allowed her lovers to maintain her instead. For hard and 
continuously she did work, all through a long and painful 
illness (‘I humbly beg pardon for my yll writing Madam for 
*tis with a lame hand scarce able to hold a pen,’ ran the 
postscript of a letter to a friend), until her death in 1689. 
Passionate she may have been and romantic, but it is clear to- 
day that she was never a wanton light-of-love. The Rev. 
Montague Summers vindicates her of any possibility of such a 
charge, and V. Sackville West concurs entirely in his opinion. 
Even the Cambridge History of English Literature allows in a tone 
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of lofty condescension: ‘On the score of morality she is again 
and again more daring and risquée than any of her male com- 
petitors in the art of playmaking and she is as frivolous and 
abandoned in speech as the worst of them all. But . . . it 
remains difficult for us to believe that a woman whose literary 
talents commended her to the friendship of Dryden could have 
been degraded in her personal life.’ Her envious contem- 
poraries could never forgive her for being a woman. 

A hundred years later men had become sufficiently accus- 
tomed to women playwrights to accept them with less bitter- 
ness and more good humour, as this prologue shows, written 
by a man for a comedy by Elizabeth Inchbald (Every One 
Has His Fault, 1793): 


I grant their nature, and their frailty such, 
Women may make too free—and know too much. 
But since the Sex at length has been inclin’d 

To cultivate that useful part—the mind; 
Since they have learnt to read, to write, to spell; 
Since some of them have wit—and use it well; 

Let us not force them back with brow severe, 
Within the pale of ignorance and fear, 

Confin’d entirely to domestic arts, 

Producing only children, pies and tarts. 


If Mrs. Inchbald was cheerfully permitted to stray awhile 
from her nursery and kitchen to her desk, she owed her 
emancipation in great part to her predecessor, but that is not 
to say that Aphra Behn was consciously a champion of the 
rights of women in general. She fought for her own particular 
rights rather than for her sex as a whole. In the same way 
one cannot accept the claim which has recently been made on 
her behalf that in her story, The Royal Slave, later turned 
into a tragedy, Oroonoko, by Southerne, she was anticipating 
Mrs. Beecher Stowe. The Royal Slave is a romance about a 
handsome negro, set against a tropical background, and at the 
time it had all the attraction of novelty. She may actually 
have seen and admired, even pitied, her hero’s prototype in 
her early days in Surinam, but there is no reason to suppose 
that she was oppressed by the moral wrong of slavery, nor 
that she was aflame with reforming zeal. Why should one 
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attribute to a light-hearted Restoration authoress the social 
conscience which prompts twentieth-century writers to clothe 
every problem, from psychological perversion to urban 
drainage, in the embroidered garments of literature? Mrs. Behn 
never thought of plays as anything other than light entertain- 
ment. She makes this unmistakably clear in a delightful 
Epistle to the Reader, a kind of Shavian preface to The Dutch 
Lover: ‘Good, Sweet, Honey, Sugar-Candied Reader, Which 
I think is more than anyone has called you yet, I must have a 
word with you before you do advance into the Treatise; 
but ’tis not to beg your pardon for diverting you from your 
affairs, by such an idle Pamphlet as this is, for I presume you 
have not much to do and therefore are to be obliged to me for 
keeping you from worse employment, and if you have a better 
you may get you gone about your business: . . . as I take it 
Comedie was never meant, either for a converting or a con- 
forming Ordinance: In short, I think a Play the best divertisse- 
ment that wise men have: but I do also think them nothing 
so who do discourse as formallie about the rules of it, as if 
*twere the grand affair of human life. This being my opinion 
of Plays, I studied only to make this as entertaining as I could, 
which whether I have been successful in, my gentle Reader, 
you may for your shilling judge.’ 

A twentieth-century audience might not agree with 
Mrs. Behn’s contemporaries that she gave them their shillings- 
worth of entertainment, but the women of to-day owe her 
more than they know, for if she was not a champion she was 
undoubtedly a pioneer of women’s rights. True, these rights 
are still most limited and partial. We may ask, for instance, how 
many women help to direct the affairs of the nation in the 
Cabinet, or, for that matter, what is the proportion between 
the sexes in this or any foreign Parliament? How many 
women anywhere in the world represent their countries abroad 
as ambassadors or as delegates in such International gatherings 
as U.N.O.? How many direct theatres or banks or hospitals? 
How many edit newspapers or sit on the Judge’s bench? 
But if the emancipation of women is still far from complete, 
at least it can be claimed that to-day, three centuries after 
Aphra Behn fought for recognition of her talents, entry to the 
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arts and professions no longer presents any obstacles to her 
successors. In fairness it must be admitted that even now 
women are not united in their desire for their rights; some are 
indifferent, perhaps even opposed, and on some, who are glad 
enough to enjoy the available fruits of the feminist struggle, 
their rights still sit a trifle awkwardly, with a kind of affecta- 
tion, as though they were not altogether at ease in their brave 
new world. 

Opposition to the Women’s Movement, consciously in Latin 
countries, perhaps only half-consciously among the Anglo- 
Saxons, was based chiefly on the fear that it would end in a 
demand for the same sexual freedom as men permit them- 
selves. If one accepts women who have received the higher 
education as typical of the vanguard, this fear cannot be said 
to have been justified. The Universities have now admitted 
women for three-quarters of a century, yet they can hardly 
be called hotbeds of license. On the contrary, there is some- 
thing a little aloof, one might almost say priggish, about the 
average academically trained woman, as though she had woven 
her learning not merely into a pair of blue stockings, but into 
a veil to conceal from her all that is gross and vulgar in 
common humanity. A story is told about the Principal of one 
of the Women’s Colleges in the last war which, whether true 
or not, may serve to illustrate this attitude. An old student, 
whose husband was at the Front, was living in the town with 
little money and no domestic help. The teaching staff invited 
her to the daily lunch in Hall, and she appeared regularly 
for her midday meal, until the time came for her to go into a 
Maternity Home. The Principal commented on her absence 
and was much astonished when the reason was explained; 
for several months she had seen the young woman in an 
interesting condition, yet like James Forsyte she had never 
been told. Some learned women dwell upon Olympian 
heights, feeding not so much on nectar and ambrosia as upon 
prunes and custard, female academic diet made immortal 
by Virginia Woolf. This rarefied impersonal atmosphere is 
remote indeed from the background against which Mrs. Behn 
wrote her plays: one imagines the disorderly candle-lit room 
where she sat scribbling, in a loose house-gown open a shade 
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too low in front, undisturbed by her chattering crowd of 
visitors, the air thick with the smell of tallow and ale, of sweat 
and ink. No well-bred uplift about all this, but warmth and 
laughter, coarseness and zest, and through it all a divine 
generosity and goodwill. 

That was Aphra Behn. She loved pleasure and never pre- 
tended otherwise, and she loved her friends. She shoved and 
elbowed her way through the ranks of hostile male critics to 
recognition and success. She gave rein to an imagination as 
luxuriant as the tropical vegetation of the West Indies where 
she had spent her youth. She worked hard and played hard, 
she was honest and without affectation, and she did not shrink 
from life. She has won a place in the literature of her country, 
and has earned the gratitude of succeeding generations of 
women because she was the first to fight for that place; but 
most worthy of remembrance when her name is recalled, is 
the woman herself: ‘She was of a generous and open Temper, 
something passionate, very serviceable to her Friends in all 
that was in her Power; and could sooner forgive an Injury 
than do one.’ 

D. L. Hoxsman, novelist and essayist, was educated in Hamburg, at 
Roedean and St. Hilda’s College, Oxford. She has travelled widely and has 
done much varied social work. During the war she was a Lecturer to H.M. 
Forces. She has one son. 
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FARQUHAR 


Versified by 
ROBERT HERRING 


“pers lyrics which follow occur in a privately-printed play I 
wrote on the life of the Irish dramatist, George Farquhar. 
As a young officer, he fell in love with the daughter of a 
British sergeant. Hearing her read Beaumont and Fletcher’s 
The Scornful Lady in the tavern where she worked, he was so 
impressed that he introduced her to Sir John Vanbrugh, who 
in turn introduced her to that stage of which she became an 
adornment only excelled by the earlier Nell Gwyn and the later 
Mrs. Siddons. 

Mrs. Oldfield did not return Farquhar’s suit, but she was not 
averse from appearing in the plays he wrote for her, which 
became her greatest successes. Farquhar died in poverty, and 
though Mrs. Oldfield was of a generous nature and made an 
allowance to Richard Savage, there is no record of her having 
helped the man through whom she won fame and wealth, nor 
did she do anything to prevent his daughters going out into the 
world as maidservants, in the eighteenth century a profession 
even less esteemed than it is to-day. Farquhar may, therefore, 
be forgiven for having asked for the return of his letters, in 
order that he might make a little money by their publication. 
The fact of their publication may, I hope, excuse me for any 
liberties I have taken in versifying them. That these liberties 
may be the more clearly seen, the letters themselves are 
herewith printed as well. 


THE FIRST LETTER 
Monday, twelve o’clock at night. 
Give me leave to call you dear Madam and tell you that I 
am now stepping into Bed, and that I speak with as much 
sincerity as if I were stepping into my grave: Sleep is so great 
an Emblem of Death that my Words ought to be as real, as if 
I were sure never to awaken; then may I never again be blest 
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with the Light of the Sun, and the Joys of Wednesday, if you 
are not as dear to me as my Hopes of waking in the Morning. 
Your Charms lead me, Inclinations prompt me and my 
Reason confirms me, 
Madam, Your faithful and Humble Servant, 
GEORGE FARQUHAR 


NIGHT THOUGHTS OF AN UNEASY LOVER 


Give me leave to call you dear 
Madam, 

ere I step to bed 

and if I speak not sincere 

may morn find me dead! 


Sleep of Death such emblem is 
that, Ma’am, 

should I fail to wake, 

see true gravity’s in this 

last speech I may make. 


Who would face eternal rest, 
lies upon their lips? 
Not I! 
No! as I hope to be blest, 
on your lips I’d lie! 
Yet those lips I would forswear, 
all joys, 
Ma’am, 
t’ward which I grope, 
if you’re not to me as dear 
as my waking’s hope. 


If my prayers mayn’t to you run 
ere I hazard 

Sleep, 
may I ne’er know light of sun 
nor other Wednesday keep. 


Save me, 
Ma’am, 
that fun’ral pomp! 
Still lead me by your charms 
where my inclinations prompt 
and reason still confirms— 
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to you, 
Ma’am, 
who in Cupid’s forge 
are anvil, bellows, fire, and marker— 
and I1?—Your humble servant George 
(for ever faithful) Farquhar. 


THE PICTURE 


In pursuance to your order, Madam, I have sent you here 
inclos’d my Picture; and I challenge Vandike or Kneller to 
draw more to the Life. You are the first Person that ever had 
it and if I had not some Thoughts that the Substance might 
fall to your share, I would not part with the Likeness. I hope 
the Colours will never fade, though you may give me some 
Hints where to mend the Features, having so much Power to 
correct the Life. 

* * 2 

My outside is neither better nor worse than my Creator 
made it, and the Piece being drawn by so great an Artist, 
*twere Presumption to say there were many Stroaks amiss. 
I have a Body qualifyd to answer all the Ends of its Creation, 
and that’s sufficient. 

As to the Mind, which in most Men wears as many changes 
as their Body, so in me ’tis generally dresst, like my Person, in 
black. Melancholy is its every day apparel, and it has hitherto 
found few Holidays to make it change its Cloaths. In short, my 
Constitution is very Splenetick and yet very amorous; both of 
which I endeavour to hide, lest the former should offend others 
and the latter incommode myself. And my Reason is so 
vigilant in restraining these two Failings that I am taken for an 
easy-natur’d Man with my own sex and an ill-natur’d Clown 
by yours. 

’Tis true I am very sparing in my Praises and Compliments 
to a Lady, out of fear they may affect my self more than her. 
For the Idols that we worship are generally of our own 
making; and though at first Men may not speak what they 
think, yet Truth may catch them on t’other hand and make 
them think what they speak. But most of all am I cautious of 
promising and especially upon that weighty Article of Con- 
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Sstancy, because in the first place, I have never try’d the 
Strength of it in my own Experience; and secondly, I suppose 
a Man can no more engage for his Constancy than for his 
Health, since I believe they are both equally dependent upon 
a certain Constitution of Body and how far and how frequently 
they may be liable to Alteration, especially in Affairs of Love, 
let the more judicious determine. 

But so far a Man may promise, that if he find not his 
Passion grounded on a false Foundation, and that he have a 
continuance of the same Sincerity, Truth, and Love to engage 
him; that then his Reason, Honour, and Gratitude may prove 
too strong for all Changes of Temper and Inclination. 

I am a very great Epicure, for which Reason IJ hate all 
Pleasure purchas’d with Excess of Pain. I am quite. different 
from the Opinion of Men that value what’s dearly bought; 
long Expectation makes the Blessing always less to me, for by 
often thinking of the future Joy, I make the Idea of it familiar 
to me and so I lose the great Transport of Surprise; ’tis keeping 
the Springs of Desire so long upon the Rack, till at last they 
grow loose and inervate. Besides, anyone of a Creative Fancy 
by a Duration of Thoughts, will be apt to frame too great an 
Idea of the Object, and so make the greater Part of his Hopes 
end in a Disappointment. 

I am seldom troubl’d with what the World calls Airs and 
Caprices and I think it an Ideot’s Excuse for a foolish Action, 
to say twas his Humour. I hate all little malicious Tricks of 
vexing People for Trifles, or teizing them with frightful 
Stories, malicious Lies, stealing Lap-dogs, tearing Fans, 
breaking China or the Like. I can’t relish the Jest that vexes 
another in earnest. In short, if ever I do a wilful Injury, it 
must be a very great one. 

I am often melancholy, but seldom angry; for which Reason 
I can be severe in my Resentment without Injuring myself; 
I think it the worst Office to my Nature, to make myself 
uneasie for what another should be punish’t. 

I am easily deceiv’d, but then I never fail at last to find out 
the Cheat; my love of Pleasure and Sedateness make me very 
secure and the same Reason makes me very diligent when 
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I have so naturally a Propensity to Ease that I cannot 
chearfully fix to my Study, which bears not a Pleasure in the 
Application which makes me inclinable to Poetry above all 
else. 

I have very little Estate but what lies under the Circum- 
ference of my Hat, and should I by Mischance come to lose my 
Head, I should not be worth a Groat. But I ought to thank 
Providence that I can by three hours Study live one and 
twenty with Satisfaction to myself and contribute to the 
Maintenance of more Families than some who have thousands 
a Year. 

I have something in my Outward Behaviour which gives 
Strangers a worse Opinion of me than I deserve; but I am 
more than recompens’d by the Opinion of my Acquaintance, 
which is as much above my Desert. 

I have many Acquaintance, very few Intimates and no 
Friend, I mean in the old romantick Way. I have no Secret so 
weighty but what I can bear in my own Breast; nor any Duel 
to fight but what I may engage in without a Second; nor can 
I love after the old romantick Discipline. I would have my 
Passion, if not led, to be at least waited on by my Reason; and 
the greatest Proof of my Affection that a Lady must expect is 
this; I would run any Hazard to make us both Happy, but 
would not for any transitory pleasure make either of us 
miserable. 

P.S.—If ever, Madam, you come to know the Life of this 
Piece as well as he that drew it, you will conclude that I need 
not subscribe my name to the Picture. 


% * * 


SELF PORTRAIT 
Pursuant to your wish, Madame, 
I here reveal my picture; 
and challenge Vandike—Kneller, kneel! 
At drawn-to-Life, I’ve lickt yer! 


*Tis yours, my likeness fit to speak. 
Of what? Ah, do not startle! 
It does but come to hang where, meek, 
you know always my heart’ll. 
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And since I hope the substance may 
in time the shadow follow, 
I give it only now away 
to warm where George will wallow— 
forgive my breeding! Spare the blush, 
since shame and I can’t sever: 
or let my lips become the brush 
to fix it there for ever. 


Your colours will not fade. Nor these— 
unless more pale, impassioned. 
That,—you can cure, who with such ease 


th’ original’s life re-fashioned. 
* * * 


My outside, as you see, is nor better nor finer 

than my Créator made it. Of such a Designer 

*twere presumptuous to say many strokes went amiss; 
I’ve a body bears blows and a belly craves bliss; 
what’s not there, forget—and forgive what there is! 
My mind—which in most men as often is changed 

as their linen is laundered, their cravat arranged— 
takes after my person and mostly wears black. 

Sub fusc are my week’s days, which a Sunny day lack. 
In short, I’m composed of ingredients splenetic. 
Being, further, most am’rous, it follows—frenetic! 

I conceal both—to others, lest the former seem rude 
and the latter for fear my own self incommode. 

So vig’lant my reason my failings keeps down 

my own sex thinks me good-, yours an ill-, natur’d Clown. 


Yet clowns live by flattery. So, I fail here, 

lag in praise to a lady. I protest, out of fear 

to harm her by affecting. The idols we praise 

are of our own making and though what Man says 
may not be what he thinks, at last, Truth (pursuing) 
bids him b’lieve what he says: thus, contrives his undoing! 
Wherefore, cautious of promise I—Constancy? Lord, 
so weighty a thing my poor strength can’t support! 
Besides—though I speak hors de combat—I’d wage 
one can no more for heart than for health well engage: 
both depend on the way that the body is framed; 
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a slight stoop to one side should be bolster’d, not blamed. 
Good nurses, no doubt, can achieve restitution— 

how many, how often, depends on constitution! 
Mine’s—my own business! But this I’d allow: 

if the mistress a’nt fickle, the lover should vow 

reason, honour, and gratitude, till they entwine 

his temper to stay where his taste first did incline. 


Item, taste.—I am epicure. Wherefore, disdain 

any pleasure that’s purchas’d with excess of pain. 

I differ herein from the general-held thought 

that we value least cheaply what’s most dearly bought. 

°Tis my fault or my folly, that anticipation 

plucks the wishbone from joy, to feed imagination. 

The bird’s left too skinny, when I come to carve it, 

for my fork to hold or my appetite love it. 

In short, in my person, to prolong desire 

is to fan smoke from flame at expense of the fire. 

The longer you wait, the wilder you dream, 

and the greater the shock that things aren’t what they seem,— 
nor would not have seemed so, were rapture not rack’d. 
When we’re dead, let us dream; alive—right or wrong, act. 


I’m too manly (I hope) in the world for caprices. 

*Tis an idiot’s excuse to make humours of vices. 

Mine I'd shrink to confine to backbiting or teasing— 

no virtue in that, m’am! I don’t find ’em pleasing. 

There’s no satisfaction in sins smug and small— 

so I'll ne’er break your china, though I might climb your wall. 
What in earnest may vex, I can’t relish in jest. 

I'll harm no one by halves, but when hurt—hit, with zest. 


Yet, split me! no hostel’ry hero, to roar! 

My love of sedateness keeps me still secure— 

but rarely caught napping! Detecting deceit, 

my nerves, since unfray’d, are antennae ’gainst cheat. 
And my reason, though chain’d, once it see me alarmed, 
is such a good watch-dog, I come off unharmed. 


°Tis my pleasure to purr. So, curl’d up like a cat, 
all I own, which is little, lies at ease, neath my hat. 
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I’m so friendly to comfort, I scorn to disturb it 

by work, lest my noted distaste for that curb it 

and I ought to thank God, He saw to’t, I can live 

snug for twenty-one hours on what three’s work will give. 
Impecunious, a captain, I’ve little estate 

yet support divers families at more equable rate 

than some who, with thousands a year, but small spirit, 
can’t their own parent’s child keep on what they inherit! 


To conclude, to be fair, there go parallel 

some traits which prevent strangers thinking as well 

of me as they might. I remain the less hurt 

since those I know praise as much ’bove my desert. 

My acquaintance’s circle at large radiates— 

faith, Madam, so largely, I’ve few intimates! 

Of myself at the centre, with friends (I would say) 

I’m laden with none, in the old rdmantick way. 

From this it ensues, I’ve no secret so heavy, 

my breast to endure must some bosom-mate levy. 

If no friend I make fond, there’s no foe I enrage 

and duels with either would but my self engage. 

No friend? Then, no Passion? No! For here’s treason— 

I’d have it, not led, but waited on by my reason 

and the uttermost proof of affection I’d make 

to one that leagued with me lacks glitter;—I’d take 

not a risk that might wreck us for transitry pleasure; 

but for what made us happy, no hazard I’d measure! 
* % * 


Postcript.— 
If you this picture come to know 
as th’ artist does, you’ll take it 
as true as him, nor write below 
‘tis false’, though Farquhar fecit. 


TO MRS. OLDFIELD, FEIGNING ILLNESS, FROM 
GEORGE FARQUHAR 
Your Indisposition last Night, when I left you, put me into 
such Disorder, that not finding a Coach, I miss’d my way and 
never minded where I wander’d till I found myself close by 
Tyburn. When blind Love guides, who can help going astray? 
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Instead of laughing at my self, I fell to pitying poor Mr. F.— 
who, while he rov’d abroad among your whole Sex, was never 
out of his Way; and now by a single She is led to the Gallows. 
From the Thoughts of Hanging, I naturally enter’d upon those 
of Matrimony. I consider’d how many Gentlemen have taken 
a handsome Swing, to avoid some inward Disquiet; then why 
should I not hazard the Noose, to ease me of my Torment? 
Then I consider’d whether I should send for the Ordinary of 
New-gate or the Parson of St. Ann’s; but considering myself 
better prepar’d for dying in a fair Lady’s Arms than on the 
three-legg’d Tree, I was the most inclinable to the Parish 
priest. Besides, if I dy’d in a fair Lady’s arms, I should be sure 
of Christian burial at last and should have the most beautiful 
tomb in the Universe. You may imagine, Madam, that these 
Thoughts of Mortality were very melancholy; but who can 
avoid the thought of Death when you are sick? 


NOCTAMBULE 

Your in-disposition 

last night 

when I left 

put me in such terrible fright 
that, scorning a coach, being so sense-bereft, 
I didn’t get home until light 
I wander’d well out of my way— 
When Love leads, who’ll help going astray? 


I landed at Tyburn— 

it pulled 

me up short! 

I gibbed to consider how gulled 
am I, by one amour to be made amort, 
who ne’er before had been numskulled. 
When the whole sex ne’er captur’d my head, 
now, by one She to gallows am led! 


From harping on hanging, 
*twas slight 
change to think 
of marriage, and if I should try it; 
for many a gentleman’s plunged o’er the brink, 
driven to it by inward disquiet. 
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But could I endure that unalterable noose, 
when all of my life I’ve been all on the loose? 


The Ord’nary of Newgate— 
the priest 

of St. Anne’s— 
which to summon, my forehead was creas’d! 
A Marble-Arch martyr? or a beau belle’d in banns? 
Of two evils I would choose the least 
for why should I hang on that three-legg’d Tree 
when your two arms can crucify me? 


To die thus embrac’d 
were home 
without end, 
in the Universe’ most envied tomb! 
In marble arms buried! . . . even so, think, dear friend, 
that goal casts a shadow of gloom. 
Such thoughts of Mortality chill! 


I shiver—unwarmed—when youre ill. 
* * * 


FROM THE GLOBE TAVERN 


Here am I drinking, Madam, at the Sign of the Globe and 
it shall go hard but I make the Voyage of old Sir Drake by 
to-morrow Morning. We have a fresh Gale and a round Sea; 
for here is very good Company and excellent Wine. From the 
Orb in the sign, I will step into the Globe of the Moon, thence 
make the tour of the Planets and fix in the Constellation of 
Venus. 

You see, Madam, I’m elevated all-ready. 

I wish, dear Madam, that you saw me in my present 
Circumstances, you would certainly fall in Love with me, for 
I am not my Self. I am now the pleasant’st foolish Fellow that 
ever gain’d a Lady’s heart and a Glass or two more will fill me 
with such Variety of Impertinence apa I cannot fail to pass 
for agreeable. 

This is a vexatious World and I ould I were fairly out of it 
and happy in Heaven, I mean your dear Arms; which is the 
constant Prayer of your humble Servant Drunk or Sober. 

P.S.—I design to-morrow in the Afternoon to beg your 
Pardon for all the ill Manners of this Debauch. 
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DRINKING SONG 


With very good company, excellent wine, 

I’m drinking, Madam, at the Circular Sign. 
Here Farquhar forgets you’re his sorrows of Job, 
he’s on top of the world at the sign of the Globe. 


Round, round, round is my glass! 

Round is the table, so let the wine pass 

round—as the world is! Till we’re underground 
we’ve but two legs to stand on, and neither is sound! 


With sack for my canvas, I’m sailing to make 
before morning maroons me, the voyage of old Drake— 
all over the Globe! Ay, and over the moon— 
make tour of the stars till in Venus I swoon— 


Round, round, round are her charms! 

Round ’em, confound it, a girdle disarms! 
Zounds, I’ll surround it, about I will tack— 

no more hurt as hare, I’ll be hound in the pack. 


You ought to be here now, for I’m not myself. 
You’d certainly love me—in each eye an elf 
transforms my sad temper to something so smart 
that for once I’m the fellow to win lady’s heart! 


Round, round, come round to the Orb! 

Some of my spirit you’re bound to absorb! 

Another round more, we will never say no— 

in my glass it’s the wine, in my head you, that flow! 


And to-morrow, repentant, I swear it, the vine 

T’ll renounce and revile at your purity’s shrine. 

I’ll renounce the whole world and the Globe give away— 
but that is to-morrow! To-night is to-day!— 


Round, round, round the hours come— 

lay me by the heels, right under your thumb! 

Your arms raise me up, when as alms they surround— 
in love let me live, or in liquor be drowned! 

O, your arms raise me up from the woes that abound— 
if in love I can live, why in liquor be drowned? 
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THE MERRIMENT 
OF DEATH 


A Book for a Ballet in Three Acts 


FRED MARNAU 


Characters 


Seven Old Women 

Death, the Gaunt Prince 

A Young Hunter in a Green Suit 

His Lady, a Shadow 

Three Bishops in Gold, Silver, and Crimson 
Four Men in Harlequin Dress with Bells 
The Mirror 

The Bird 

Two Fish 


The Scenes 


The first and third acts show a huge iron gate in the 
middle of the stage, just in front of the background, suggesting 
the entrance to a cemetery. To the right a lonely tree; to the 
left a long stone bench. Act II is performed in front of a 
curtain with few but impressive liturgical designs, or showing 
such heraldry as may be seen on cathedral walls. Standing 
against the curtain in the middle of the stage are three 
X-shaped stools. 


Time 


From dawn to dusx. A sudden spring in November. 


First Act 


The intention of a Dance of Death is to deliver us from the 
fear of death. In the first act that fear is ridiculed as a supersti- 
tion of old women. There are seven of them, carrying tins, 
bottles, rags, rosaries, and odd things they have found. They 
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queue up behind the gate in an impatient and awkward 
manner and seem hardly able to wait for the opening of the 
doors. It is early in the morning. Not yet time for the day of 
worldly toil and pleasure to begin. Under the lonely tree the 
Lady from the Shadows is standing. She was the lover of the 
gay Young Hunter in the Green Suit. She dances and suggests 
an identity with the lonely tree. Sometimes she looks longingly 
and expectantly into the distance beyond her environment. 
As day becomes brighter she returns to the tree and disappears. 
The doors are opened and the Seven Women rush in. They 
are possessed by an idea that if they spend enough of their 
daytime in the cemetery, Death may grow so accustomed to 
them that he would come to count them among his flock and 
not call on them when their time is up. Thus outwitting 
Death they plan to live forever. In reality the women are mere 
phantoms. They have long ago passed from one life into the 
other and have forgotten their transition. Death, who is not 
deceived, is allowing them their game. He is leaning inside 
the cemetery against the gate. His skin is of a noble brown, 
his features resemble carvings of dark wood. He is dressed in 
scarlet cloth and is wearing a slender, princely crown. The 
Seven Women, in the meantime, have with great agitation 
taken their seats on the bench. They sit now like birds, settling 
down for a chat. One of them perceives Death, who is still 
leaning motionless against the gate with a little smile on his 
lips. She gives a hurried signal and they all throw them- 
selves to the ground and remain there in a cowering position, 
their backs bent and their heads covered, appearing not 
unlike seven hills of graves. Death, as if to threaten them, 
bursts into dancing. He runs over the bench and jumps over 
their spines. The thought of how much terror he causes 
obviously amuses him. He disappears. The old women 
recover one by one and sit down again. They are frightened 
into very pious attitudes. 

The Young Hunter in a Green Suit appears hot from 
hunting, in terrible surprise rather than in sadness. Bugle 
tunes are heard in the distance and perhaps hoof beats. As 
he dances around the lonely tree his movements become more 
and more melancholy. Longing overcomes him for that other 
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world where his lover has gone to. Death, who has reappeared 
unseen, moves behind him and imitates all his movements. 
These movements express the hunter’s thoughts and desires, 
and Death thus shows his understanding. The dance quickens, 
the hunter must leave to bring a message to his comrades. 
But as they reach the gate Death suddenly puts his hand from 
behind over the hunter’s eyes. They both stop for a moment, 
indicating the death of the hunter. Then they dance slowly 
away while the scene darkens. The Seven Women, seeing the 
doors slowly closing, get up in a great hurry and just manage 
to escape through the closing gate. As the curtain falls one sees 
their glee, stupid, and wicked, sure to have tricked the majesty 
of Death once more, as they line up outside behind the gate. 


Second Act 


The Burial of the Hunter in the Green Suit. The attendance 
of the Bishops represents the Church as the worldly institution 
of the Eternal; the Harlequins represent the Dance which 
brings us from one state into the other. The three bishops, as 
yet only in greyish monk’s gowns, dress each other with golden, 
silver, and crimson garments and mitres, their arms perform- 
ing at intervals ceremonial embraces to wish each other 
peace. They are of a strange, sexless appearance, wear 
feminine shoes and behave as if moved by wires. Their 
ceremonial dressing completed, they seat themselves on three 
X-shaped stools in front of a magnificent curtain. There is 
enough space for the funeral procession to pass in front of 
them. The Four Men in Harlequin Dress move from right to 
left, acting as bier bearers. Instead of a coffin they carry 
two poles like a horizontal ladder on their shoulders and the 
dead, the Young Hunter, walks with long but slow strides 
between them and the poles. The Four Men walk in an 
incredible hopping manner such as never seen anywhere 
else before. Their knees jump up high, rather elegantly, like 
the eerie galloping of horses belonging to cavaliers. They go 
three steps forward and one step back again. The dead is 
keeping pace with them since his stride, though longer, is also 
slower and differently solemn. As the procession disappears to 
the left, the bishops rise and wish each other peace once more 
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with ceremonial embraces. There is an intensity of age-old 
custom to be felt in their formal behaviour. The bishop in 
the middle embraces the right one first and then the left one, 
whereafter the left one embraces the bishop on the right, 
fulfilling the circle. The two latter then move as a pair 
towards where the procession has disappeared, and the bishop 
who was in the middle follows some distance behind, while 
the curtain falls once more. 


Third Act 


Only after death shall we know whether we are destined 
for eternal life or eternal forgetfulness. Only then will our 
real self find itself and achieve unity with others of our kind. 
This is expressed in the reunion of the lovers after death. In 
the moonlight, under the lonely tree, stand in silent medita- 
tion the Young Hunter and His Lady from the Shadows. 
Outside, behind the gate, the Seven Old Women are still 
lined up, a chorus, sometimes motionless, sometimes falling 
into an odd dance. The Four Men in Harlequin Dress who 
have delivered their burden, are just about to leave. The 
bishops are sitting on the stone bench, one on the length side, 
the two others on the edges of the corners. Now they follow in 
formal order the disappearing Harlequins. 

Death, the Gaunt Prince, who can be danced either by a 
man or a woman, for he has no sex, dances onto the stage. 
He sits down on the ground, leaning against the bench. His 
head is bent, he plays a tune on a little pipe. The Seven 
Women have silently disappeared. The Mirror appears, and 
circling around the lovers holds to their faces the oval glass 
of memory by which the strong remember their names. The 
lovers look into the glass full of wonder and they awaken as 
if from a deep sleep into an unheard-of dream. As they fall 
into a dance their limbs still move in very uncertain fashion. 
They become livelier and are joined by Two Fish, the sign of 
continual life, and by Death, who is still holding his pipe with- 
out playing on it. Their dance moves in a formal pattern, one 
or the other of the figures becoming alternatively involved or 
gaining in importance, and before the pattern dissolves they 
dance for a while in perfect unison around a bird-figure. 
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All disappear except the two lovers, who come to rest under 
the lonely tree. Their hands hold each other at the shoulders, 
moving them in a gay and dreamy manner, cradling move- 
ments of great simplicity, suggesting folklore and fairy tale, 
while Death is heard playing a tune on his pipe but is not 
seen and the falling of the curtain indicates 

the End. 


SPECTATOR 


by OswELi BLAKESTON 


On a darkly troubled sea 
Beneath a slate-dark sky, 

I watched a little ship that sped 
Crew of lighted candles. 


Once I saw within a ball 
A world of laundered white, 

And through the snow a woman sped 
Dark with unlit candle. 
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MURDOCK 


by Francis BERRY 


I 


We of this Village know our heavy Wood 

Haunted by Brothers in their furious mood; 

Two Brothers, lock’d and pledg’d to nightly Duel, 
Fight under Trees, hidden at fullest Moon. 

Though dumb, their Blows do toss upon the Gale, 
Their Groans disturb us at our Murdock Fires, 
Their sobs are heard through Falls of Autumn Rain, 
And Cudgel-Blows between the Thunder Roars 
Come groaning out from Oak and Clumps of Beech 
With Foxgloves spattered by the Brothers’ Blood— 
The curséd Drops of that unhallowed Brood 

That troubles Heaven and Murdock overmuch. 


Each Night within the Wood they shift their Ground— 
This Larch, that Elm, receives another Wound, 
Sometimes scuffling here, and struggling there 

Always Two Brothers dealing Monstrous Blows 

Hidden from Moon, yet nightly through the Year: 
Bloody and straining under woeful Boughs. 


We of the Village know this Pair, 

And Mothers move their Children into Doors 

As Nightfall comes, and comes the muttering Doom— 
The Brothers battling for their fated Yard. 

Yet from out the Umbrage they do never come. 


The moody Brothers wage till reddening Dawn; 
And Farmers say no maddened Oxen Herd 
Would flatten Undergrowth so much 

As Truculent Brothers in their lurch 

That leave on silver Beeches shining Scars. 
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Our Wood is huge and dark and Branches thick 
Roof out the Gaze of Moon and Stars, 

Its Compass large, with ample Room 

For Brothers’ Wars and rushing Fears 

Of lonely and of olden Doom, 

And Jack the Cartwright he has sworn 

Each has both sullen Hoof and weird Horn. 


Will the Woodsman working in the Noon 

Comes back with Blood still wet upon his Boots; 
He’s white and shaking in the setting Sun 
Because no Trees have moist and scarlet Roots, 
And in the Inn we crowd around and look— 
Then drink another Ale against Il-Luck. 

Last month Nell Jenkins went too close, now mad 
She hears the groaning Brothers in her head. 

And who among our neighbour Villagers, 
Hearing the Brothers scuffling in the Dark, 

Pulls not all Blankets over Ears? 

Or holds his Wife more near? Or mutters Prayers? 
Or lights his Candle with a thumping Haste? 

Or gropes his Way and bolts his Door more fast? 
Though Reverend Evans scoffs upon our Dread 
Yet he has heard and sweats upon his Bed. 


For Murdock Wood is known through all the Shire. 


Last Night Ted Wilks was riding Home his Mare, 

And late from courting took the Murdock Road. 

He reached the Gate that led into the Wood 

When rear’d the Mare, and right up straight she stood, 
She yelled her Horror from an upright Head, 

With Nostrils wide and Eyes that filled up red. 

Next Day she cast her Foal. It came out dead. 


And Ted himself since then has kept his Bed, 
Though Sexton says from Boyhood he’s had Pluck. 


Our Wood is huge and round and matted thick 
With Boughs like Hooks that hide their Clutch, 
‘Holes in Oaks that wink and watch, 
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And Weeds like Thongs that bide to catch, 
Hollow Trunks that sound like Gongs, 
And sudden Nightshade shoots its jets, 
Monster Toadstool glistens Sweats; 
Days are ill, but worse are Nights, 
When cursed Brothers at their Wrongs 
Wake up Murdock from its Sleep 
Each of us in Terror’s Grip, 

And down before us is Hell’s Drop, 
And it is dark, and it is steep, 

Hoof and Horn and Mistletoe 

Toad and Stool and Who-knows-what? 
Old Nan she laughs upon her Cot 
And she is bald, her Wits are fled, 
And she is mad, and Who is not 
Hearing Brothers from a Bed 

Nightly in the Wood they go 

Hoof and Horn and Mistletoe. 


II 
Ah Murdock’s Brothers are the Shire’s Renown, 
And Sunday Trippers drive up from the Town, 
They gape and goggle, push into our Homes, 
Sit down to Cakes, shake Skirts and scatter Crumbs, 
Take our ’Photos, interfere, 
Walk up and down in Coats of Fur, 
Give Children Sweets and take our Cream, 
Peep into the Wood and scream, 
Annoy our Sexton, Nan they badger, 
Mock at Dad and make a Noise, 
Say Moo at Cows, throw Stones, and Hedges break, 
Then climb with Streamers in a yellow Bus 
Which turns the Corner in a Cloud of Smoke, 
Take Care to leave before Sunset 
And leave us to our Lot. 


The downing Sun is throbbing just above the Hill, 

The bragging Wind gets up its usual Wail 

Along the Wires and Poles: the Hill is wrapped in Mist. 

Once more the evening Shadows start their bulgy Roll 
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In spreading Hoops on top of Murdock Wood. 

Still rasps the Wind, down goes the Sun too fast, 
There goes the grumpy pant of last Train out 
Gathering to dimming Rattle: hear its Hoot 

Before the Tunnel, meaning it has gone. 

Day done, alone, Sun down, again in twilight now. 
We Folk of Murdock left to our Shire’s old long Woe. 


With Cattle in the dank-soiled Byres, 
Evans behind his studded Door, 

With Swine that trudge their plashy Styes, 
And Mare behind the Stable Bars, 

Old Nan upon her Hovel-floor, 

The Churchyard Dead in earthen Rows: 
All we of Murdock, Quick and Dead, 

On wedded or on lonely Bed 

Abide the coming of the Weird. 


When Cows will trample down Manures, 
Mare will scream and lunge behind her Bars, 
And if you’re wedded you will turn 

To Her who shares your Bed and Bairn, 
If single then to God you'll yearn 

While Animals run mad on Farm, 

If Dead, you’ll turn your Skeleton 

To share your Terror with the Worm 
Who stops to hark a moment, till 

Its gliding Entry into Skull 

Make you One in such Alarm. 


Who was the Mother of the Two that thump 
Beneath the thundery Wood? What Woman’s Womb 
Bore such growing Load for nine fell Moons 

And gave them Blood and Bones and her Breast Milk 
To hurt this Murdock with their grisly Romp? 

And has that Woman now a Graveyard-tomb 

Who these begot? And deaf to her Sons’ Groans? 

Or is her Dust become the Trees they knock? 


Their Father who? What mankind loins 
Could hoard such Brothers’ Liver, Hair and Brains? 
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They say their Dad had Hairs enough, 

His Tail was fork’d and swung with ugly luff. 

He had a Snarl they say, and some a Tusk 

A kind of sullen Hoof and weird Horn. 

He to this Woman came and did his Task; 

She gave them Room and bred them Blood and Bone, 
Soon gave them Breasts and made them feed, while Moon 
Was full in Murdock Wood in sometime long agone. 


Ah, curs’d are they that nightly shift their Ground, 
And curs’d each standing Oak their Strokes do wound, 
And curs’d is that on which they spill their Blood, 

The Toadstool curs’d whose stinks do puff and swell 
With all the Sweats that from their Bodies swill, 

And curs’d the Brood that’s done what no Man should, 
The Brothers’ Sin is older than the Flood 

And one that Noah had shut out from his Ark, 

A Sin whose Name No-one has heard 

Which Holes in Oaks have only watched 

With which we’re All in Murdock touched and patched 
And now They’re at it in the Dark 

One Two 

Mistletoe 

Now they go 

And Jack he hears it from his Shed, 

Daft Nell she hears them round her Head, 

Parson sweats and tears upon his Bed, 

Old Nan she heaves and laughs upon her Cot. 

Near yet nearer, now they go 

Dingle Dangle Mistletoe. 

Toad and Tusk and Who-knows-what? 

Hoof and Horn and winking Hole 

Swinging Tail and sudden Stool 

Scarlet Root and sodden Boot 

Come the Brothers at their Woe. 

Near yet nearer, now they go 

Dingle Dangle Mistletoe. 


At length the Sun gets up about its Work. 
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We meet upon the Road outside the Inn and talk: 

Jack the Cartwright says They stopped outside his Doors, 
Whereon young Bert puts in, and contradicts, he says 

“You think They’ve got a special Grudge ’gainst You and Yours, 
In point of fact, it was the other End They came, 

But its always You and Sexton wants the fame, 

Although you’re just the two that never takes the blame.’ 
Then Mrs. Gurton says she only heard Them once before 

So near, and ‘Mr. Gurton, he will say the same, 

He’ll bear me out. I want no praise’, she said, 

‘But Truth is Truth, and right outside my store They were, 

I heard Them clear when we had gone upstairs to Bed, 

And Mr. Gurton:said . . .» Whereon the Sexton says, 

Cuts in and says, ‘Of course, you never do your best 

To tell us Lies, but once you said the Wind was West, 

Last Monday ’twas, and then the Wind was proven East, 
No, Mrs. Gurton, no, I’m not the one for rows... .’ 

He cough’d, look’d round, and mov’d his ’specs upon his Nose, 
And says, ‘J heard them well. They fought outside my House. 
But here’s the Parson coming down the Road, Oh Sir, 

You know the Truth and know outside my House They were. 
But Mr. Evans says, although he’s pale with Fear: 

“Now Good People move along about your Work, 

For shame to let me find you full of Gossip-talk, 

The Brothers! Pooh! There’s no such Thing!’ And off he goes. 
But up pipes Alf, ‘If that’s as much our Reverend knows 
Why did he ’phone the London bigwigs for a Change? 

**My Lord, Murdock I cannot stand,” he said, “It’s strange.’ 
He did I swear; I listened through a little chink, 
Postmistress Mrs. Stubbs she saw, gave me a wink.’ 

‘Well you’re a saucy one,’ then Mrs. Gurton says, 

‘But I’ve got work if Sexton’s not, Good day.’ 

Then Farmer Bunter goes to tend his Hay, 

And we disperse and go about our Ways, 

And set about the Fields while morning Sun 

Moves big and bold till Noon, and then goes down, 

And we move back to Murdock, dull and slow, 

And bide once more for our Shire’s Old Woe. 


3 


3 
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In Wet or Fine goes by each Murdock Year, 
The Moody Brothers still are Murdock’s Fear. 
We of the Village know in the Wood they are 
For every Night the Pair do go about: 

We dread they will, and yet they come not out. 


The heavy Months are hard and drear: 
We toil the Day, at Evening shake 
When shadows lengthen, pale we look 
And call to mind our deep IIl-luck, 

The Blood that comes from Scarlet-Root 
And ran upon the Woodman’s Foot. 
How he was white in setting Sun, 

With sullen Hoof and Weird Horn. 


The Year goes on, still works the Worm 

In Socket glides this clever One 

While Animals run mad on Farm 

But Years go by and that we learn. 

In Wet or Fine the Brothers go about, 

We dread They will, and yet They come not out. 


In Wet, Fine, Summer, Winter Toil 

Our old Ones die, the young Ones court, 
Daft Nell sways by and Life is short, 

In Wood the Oak has watching Hole, 
They come not out and still they brawl. 


Goes by the Year, in Wet or Fine, 

And Washings taken from the Line, 

Round sways the Wind and swings the Vane, 

The Hill’s in Mist and falls the Rain. 

And Mrs. Stubbs runs down the Lane, 

And beats her Door to let her in, 

And all are patched with Brothers’ Sin, 

Our Chimneys roar and Rain runs down the Pane, 

The Darkness creeps, the Brothers go about, 

We dread They will and yet They come not out. 
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Years pass, Dawn breaks, Dusk comes again, 

Old Nan has Cancer bad and screams with Pain, 
Young Tom and Jane lie down in roadside Ditch— 
Her bastard Child will get the Murdock Patch, 
The Months go by, our Sexton dies, Winds roar, 
The Brothers battle in the fallen Snow, 

Old Nan lies dead and bald within her Hut, 

We dread They will, and yet They come not out. 


Round swings the Vane, and gleams its weather-cock, 
Adrift in Spray, yet glistening in the Shock 

Of dancing April Shine on Spire and Shack. 

Young Alf’s grown-up, becomes a swagger Rake 
Until he hears the Brothers tussle in the Dark; 

Our Alf so spry then on his Bed does shake, 

He hears the Thud and knows They go about, 

He fears They will and yet They come not out. 


Still turns the Vane, and August comes out hot, 
Ted Wilks has got his Girl, his Mare is dead, 

We drink fresh Ale and work in noontide blaze 
And creaking Waggons end our Harvest Days, 

At end of Days begins the heavy Night 

And married Ones will hold their Mates more tight 
We dread They will, and yet They come not out. 


Turns the Weathervane, once more fall Rains, 
And Nell goes shambling down the muddy Lanes, 
Always the Brothers moan inside her Head, 

She leaves her sloven Shoe inside a Rut 

Goes limping past the Inn in Idiot state 

We drink another Ale against I]l-luck 

And say she went too close, is now a Slut. 

Once more the Two to-night will Branches hack, 
And that is bad but worse if They come out. 


For Murdock Wood is thick and old 
The Oaks that watch are bossed and gnarled 
The Ash’s Bark is soft and cold 
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The Toad squats throbbing, Dock-Leaf’s curled, 
The running Spider gains a Leaf 

Which rolls it up and keeps it furled 

Which coils it up and keeps it safe, 

The Live are Dead, the Dead’s Alive. 


The Fame of Murdock’s Brothers gone afar, 

The Townsfolk send us Parcels for our Fear, 
Comforts they think will keep the Brothers dumb, 
And Mittens keep a Murdock Child from Harm, 
And they forget the Mare and Scarlet Root, 
And Will’s white Face and sodden Boot, 

Old Nan now dead who laughed upon her Cot 
Now in her Grave she dreads They will come out, 
No waxing nor no waning Moon 

Has looked through Boughs at weird Horn, 

We of this Shire are bred and born, 

We have to face these Things alone, 

(What Woman gave Them Blood and Bone?) 
And Them we dread when every Day is done 
Though Mr. Evans’ left the Place and run. 

The Animals go mad each Night on Farm, 
Though Sexton’s dead, and Jim’s grown-up 

And One has Wife, the Other Worm 

Yet Murdock’s Brothers still alarm 

Lest within the Wood They do not stop 

Though sometime Mother gave Them Pap, 

Lest They from out the Wood: do leap. 


And thus our Woe, 
Pale Mistletoe. 


IV 


Ye Men of Murdock do not fear 
The Two within the Wood cannot come out, 
But though you dread to see and know the Pair, 
It would be best to find out what They are. 
The Two were there Years past,—and further past— 
Before whom Men of old have stood aghast, 
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Their Blows were heard long Time before the Flood 
Since then They’ve never left their heavy Wood. 
And though all Murdock dreads their Coming-out, 
To know the Worst is still a sharp Delight— 
There’s Mastery in that, but none in Doubt. 


Suppose one Night, to end our Murdock Curse 
Sudden from Wood They swing on Border Grass 
In lunging Crash, and strive each fresh-trod Yard— 
Further from Murdock marches ancient Weird, 
In gnashing Tussle, Cudgel-handed, 

Foam from Fangs and Bodies branded, 

In this supposed Release They striding pace 
Over charging Seas, New Lands They fling, 
Untried Peasants hear Them, cowering, 

Their Bodies growing vaster as They swing 

Their Shadows move like Clouds across the Plain, 
Bavarian Tillers bending to their Grain 

Drop quick their Flails and run to Walls to hide 
As stalking Shadows over Valleys glide. 


The Brothers struggling reach the midmost Hills, 
Stumble up the haggard Fells, 
Backwards, forwards, up the Slopes They push 
Tossing through Mountain Shrubs the Brothers crash; 
One flies, then sudden turns with sickening Pant, 
And hurls a Boulder in the bloody Hunt— 
Shrubs torn from Root, first One pursues, then flies, 
As crashing upward They increase in Size. 
Clenched, turning, choking, reaching higher Ground 
They gasp and moan, hurl Blows, turn snarling round 
For dolorous Blows and straining Sighs, 
Reach icy Peaks, are cast on background Skies, 
And there the Brothers stand, while Ocean Tides 
Heaving gird upon the Mountain’s sides, 
The two tall Shapes beneath the Alpine Moon 
Their Blades now still this Hour before the Dawn. 
Their lofty Tramplings on the frozen Ridges 
Still, laid by their Feud and olden Grudges, 
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The fighting still, in Snow They stand like Flame, 
Haughty yet calm, and their quiescent Eyes 

Like Martyrs’ shine from mastered Mysteries. 

In quick White Marvelling of the frozen Moon 
They stand, not only heard, but radiant known; 
Then leaning back their heads, in shining tears, 
Sudden they sang upon the scattered stars, 

A sudden joy that sudden loosened fears 

All fears from bleeding womb to bloodied hearse, 
Endured by man or by the Universe. 

These to the song streamed down in spears 
Whose raining arcs slipped into sea, which shook 
With bars of foam dissolving all it took: 

And still they sang, in snow they sang like flame, 
For Murdock’s Brothers are the World’s new Fame, 
Its high, unborn and glistering Renown 

Its Fear resplendent in its future Crown. 


Francis Berry, born 1915, in Malaya, has lately returned to this 
country after six years in Malta. His fifth book, Murdock and other 
Poems, is shortly to be published by Andrew Dakers. His past publications 
include The Iron Christ (Williams and Norgate). 
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4 Re write a monograph on Art and War might well prove 
amusing. One could proceed from the treatment of the 
casus belli in some such gay and rippling picture as Gozzolli’s 
Rape of Helen, through the process of battle—say a comparison 
of the formal perspectives of Uccello’s Rout of San Romano with 
the tumble and frozen violence of Leonardo’s Battle of Anghiart 
sketches—and on to the peace, the act of surrender (Velasquez’ 
Breda) and its triumph (Ruben’s Entry of Henry IV into Paris). 
It would be a work at once arch and learned, and yet entirely 
arbitrary: it would certainly be popular. Or again one could 
treat the theme as a Marxist, not all amusingly, but earnestly 
considering the role of a pageant art for a rising nation state, 
the relation of war and luxury (how rich a field the Baroque 
presents!), the expression of class war in Delacroix and 
Courbet, the necessity for Socialist Realism adequately to 
celebrate the Great Anti-Fascist War—and so on. Again such 
a study would find the right audience and prove popular. 

But my purpose here is to do none of these attractive things, 
but merely to annotate and reflect on one of the functions 
assumed by a certain kind of art: to convey the conviction of 
the physical violence, horror, and destruction of war, and the 
reaction of human sensibility to it. This function has arisen 
comparatively late in history. To the medieval mind the 
importance of the massacre of St. Ursula and her virgins lay 
not in the murder but in the martyrdom. God’s hand arranged, 
and the agony of the flesh was endured sweetly for the certain 
glory of the redemption. The battle-piece always, indeed, 
contains the decorously dying in the path of the triumphant 
charge, but it is the charge that matters, not the individual 
caught in its sweep. 

It is, as Mr. Herbert Read has pointed out, not primarily in 
painting, but rather in the drier, more precise art of the 
engraver and etcher that we must find our theme most fully 
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stated. But Mr. Read suggests that we must begin with Callot 
and the Miseries of War, and in this Mr. Read is wrong. We 
will return to Callot—though one cannot hope to equal the 
eloquence about him of Mr. Aldous Huxley’s early and 
sceptical essay or his later disquisition in his mystical Grey 
Eminence. But it is in the elder Brueghel that we first encounter 
a spirit to concern us, first encounter the employment of our 
theme. 

In Brueghel the medium is paint, but used as it has never 
been used outside the Low Countries in the sixteenth century. 
His technique is as precise and minutely detailed as that of his 
predecessor Bosch, but his powers of composition are far 
superior, and so too is the quality of his imagination. Indeed, 
one can almost say that Brueghel is possessed of imagination 
where Bosch only expresses a disease. This disease may be 
fascinating, but it is, inevitably, no substitute for the human 
power to conceive and identify himself with the worlds of man 
and vision possessed by Brueghel. 

Given this technique and power how did the elder Brueghel 
use them? 

Among other things he used them to comment on and 
condemn the war of the Spanish infantry then being fought for 
the Netherlands. He did not do this directly, by unequivocal 
statement, for the soldiers of Alva would have met such 
criticism with steel: he did it by allegory, transparent enough, 
and the Massacre of the Innocents or the crowded hill of Calvary 
became comments on the experience of his’ time and on the 
nature of man. Suffering and brutality were recorded with 
complete and deadly accuracy, were surrounded by the 
curiosity and indifference of man and nature, were organized 
into gigantic and formally perfect constructions in depth. It is 
an extraordinary achievement and it has not been equalled 
since—nor approached. 

One is lost in Brueghel and follows his organization of his 
complex and receding space with a pure delight. One 
condemns Roger Fry for calling him a ‘mere illustrator’, and 
then, suddenly, one is overwhelmed by the dismay of man’s 
passionless, ordered cruelty in war. It is not the whole of 
Brueghel, but it is much. 
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How different Callot. 

The etcher’s art began, I believe, in the practice of incising 
formal patterns on armour by means of acid. The idea of 
transference followed, and this art, born from the panoply of 
war, early celebrated such fitting triumphs as Durer’s fine The 
Cannon. With Jacques Callot, who died, aged forty-three, in 
1635, we are of course in a world far less significant zsthetically 
than that of Durer, but we are in a world of a delicate, neat 
competence that finicks with the march and devastation, the 
plunder, fire, and hunger of the Thirty Years War. The topo- 
graphical artists of the late sixteenth and seventeenth century 
whose crowded precision we prize, turned also to the ordering 
of battles and gave us the ranked and bristling pikes, the heavy 
cavalry, the discipline and science of the battles of Gustavus 
and Wallenstein. Callot gives us the obverse: the straggling 
hordes and their attendant women, the fire that consumed 
towns, the loot that the soldier of fortune took for pay, the rape 
that he took for pleasure. He shows the revenge of desolated 
peasants on the isolated warrior, the mechanism of ingenious 
and barbarous torture that enforced discipline, and he does all 
this thoroughly, objectively, and with very little power, for 
all his representational accuracy, to give us anything of 
pictorial quality. He is a pedagogue with only one lesson: Thus 
and thus do men behave in war... . We turn, shuddering. 


I think that it was during the Spanish Civil War that most 
of us found Goya and were at once most moved and most 
delighted. Where Brueghel conveys a sorrow that is general 
and not personal, where Leonardo gives the impersonal 
anatomy of force, where Callot shows us the grievous topo- 
graphy of war, Goya’s observations come with an immediate 
message to our own, individual flesh. The series of etchings 
called simply Los Desastres de la Guerra unite a skill, a sensibility, 
and a violence that strike directly into one’s shrinking being. 
And yet, one is also given pleasure: these etchings have 
qualities as mere structures that can satisfy and please 
endlessly. 

We find this latter quality in a series earlier than the 
Disasters of War, we find it also in Los Caprichos. Here, too, 
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there is violence, but it is not felt as the Peninsular War was 
to be felt: we are pleased but we are not overpowered. And 
overpowered we were by Los Desastres in those days when 
Spain was the centre of our world where our friends fought and 
died, and when the only news was news that so-and-so was 
dead in Aragon, imprisoned as a Trotskyist in Madrid, or a 
commander at Teruel. Since then we have shut Goya away, 
and have been absorbed in our own war. How does he look 
now, after the ruin of Europe and the bombardment of our 
lives? 


Inevitably Goya has lost in immediacy since the Spanish 
Civil War. The tumbling pyramidical horror of the young 
women in Estragos de la guerra is still heightened by the 
voluptuous swell of thigh and breast, the firing squads still 
bring the same abrupt terror to the heart, the mutilation, the 
hysterical and unbelieving ferocity move and enforce com- 
passion. Eyes that have known Belsen understand better the 
vomit among the corpses and the agony of that cave sealed by 
advancing bayonets. The shapes of starvation and of flight 
await our corroboration from our own time. But we are tired. 
‘I saw this,’ says Goya, and we agree, ‘and that as well.’ 
Yo lo vi is answered across a century and a half, Y esto tambien. 

Almost one forgets the content and delights in the miracu- 
lous accuracy, the complete appropriateness of shape, shadow, 
and line. Since Goya we have seen Picasso’s evil bull thrust 
across his Guernica, destruction on its horns and devastation in 
its loins. We have asked not to be reminded of these things. 
In Nash we have seen the world of aircraft made a formal 
pattern on a symbolic sea, a white diagram in a crystal sky. 
In Henry Moore we have seen our flesh feeling no more than 
stone, and in Sutherland our ruins have become the elegant 
hieroglyphs of some language we cannot read. Our war artists 
have forgotten our flesh—of necessity, for none dared remember. 
But Goya still accuses. 

But for how long can we re-visit Goya and see more than a 
formal excellence? Already we know too well that in the next 
war, should it come, there will be no more horror as we have 
known it of hands and flight. The flower of the atomic bomb 
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is a subject for the photographer, beautiful in itself as an 
orchid. Perhaps some artist may use it—it is surely more 
accessible a subject than, say, the Last Judgment which 
Rubens made almost a pot-boiling success. But it can never 
move as other than a beauty without content. To give us 
beauty and fill it with the content of human violence at its 
basest in war has been the réle of Goya only—-or, perhaps, of 
Goya and Picasso. But Goya is becoming history and soon only 
his qualities as a maker of beautiful things who added to them 
a slight frisson of disgust—almost antiquarian in kind—will 
remain. 

That sounds like progress in its classical sense. We have 
reason to wish that it were. 


POEM 


by Henry TREECE 


Who can guess the bitter weathers 
Tormenting the whirling heart; 

Or by brain sense how the knife hurts 
That destroys the gentle thought? 


Who can know the music’s ending 
But the hands that touch the string; 
Will this love seem still unending 
When the frost surprises Spring? 
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ELIZABETH’S ARMY. C. G. CrurcxsHanx. Oxford Uni- 

versity Press. London: Geoffrey Cumberlege. 10s. 
Tue reappearance of this book should be welcomed by all 
who missed its first publication. So many other sides of 
Elizabeth’s reign demand attention—voyages of exploration, 
the succession, rebellions, religious tolerance, trade and 
finance—that the considerable amount of military activity and 
legislation does not receive the study it deserves in the light of 
history’s subsequent demands on our army. For that, this 
book is a most useful remedy. 

It is somewhat piecemeal in effect, for it consists more of 
separate parts than of a whole. This is largely dictated by the 
nature of the subject in the era chosen for examination, and it 
is this which, in turn, lends the book its great interest, for the 
truth is that at the beginning of the reign there was little that 
we should now call an army. There was ‘no machinery for 
raising troops in England to replace those who had died, 
deserted or been invalided out’ and up to 1601, privates had 
to pay for their gunpowder which ‘made them unwilling to 
fire their weapons and turned brave men into cowards’. 
Separate chapters deal with Levying, Pay, Rations, Arms and 
Equipment, Discipline, and through each can be traced a 
thread of development. The chapters are full of brilliantly 
annotated facts—from a Bill in the last year of Mary’s reign 
decreeing the equipment that men had to keep for national 
use—a man worth from £5 to £10 a year, a coat of plated 
armour, a bill or halberd, a long-bow and steel helmet—to the 
first ordering of companies into regiments in 1572. Leave was 
eight weeks a year, and pay for a private 4s. 8d. a week. 
Considering the change in value of money, we may seem not 
to have improved so much upon that, despite ‘allowances’. 
Prices were controlled even then, for a bow of first-quality 
imported yew was regulated at 65. 84d. 

Indeed, in many ways the reader may be surprised not so 
much at the crudities of Elizabethan military organization as 
at its comparatively advanced stage—there was a hospital for 
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‘maimed unmarried soldiers’ as early as 1599. Throughout, we 
may discern the vigour of Queen and Council in seeking to 
improve the soldiers’ lot (one way ensuring better service), 
and there emerge as continuing undertones the unscrupulous- 
ness of the captains and the unwillingness both of men to join 
the forces and of the nation to pay for them once they had. 
Although, as has been said, the effect of the book is on the 
side of scrappiness, the author does draw a conclusion to the 
extent of pointing out the ‘change in the nature of service 
which men were asked to give’ under Elizabeth. ‘In earlier 
times Englishmen had found in their allegiance to their over- 
lord a strong motive for loyal service. . . . Some of the feudal 
ties still existed at the end of the sixteenth century but they 
were beginning to be displaced by allegiance to the state, 
although the idea of the state was as yet too abstract for the 
average soldier to fight for it with much enthusiasm’. 
CHARLES CALVERT 


SIR CHRISTOPHER HATTON, QUEEN ELIZABETH’S 

FAVOURITE. Eric St. Joun Brooks. Jonathan Cape. 18s. 
THE more one knows of the Elizabethans, the more baffling 
they become. Mr. Brooks has contributed one more piece to 
the puzzle and all who are interested in establishing the final 
pattern must be grateful to him. Hatton seems to have been 
the typical Elizabethan, if that is not in itself a contradiction 
in terms when applied to such determined individualists. There 
is something inordinate in the Elizabethan character and 
Hatton was inordinate in nothing, unless perhaps in building. 
He erected at great expense a magnificent country house at 
Holdenby, of which nothing now remains but a few crumbling 
arches. 

His career touched the life of the times at almost all points. 
As Member of Parliament, Priory Councillor, and finally 
Lord Chancellor, he was deeply concerned in the political 
problems and events of the day—the Queen’s marriage plans, 
the execution of Mary Stuart, Ireland, monopolies, the posi- 
tion of Roman Catholics, the Armada, the Parry Plot, the 
Throckmorton Plot, the Brabazon Plot. Privately, he dis- 
played the appropriate renaissance graces; was an admirable 
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dancer, and a great patron of music (many of the Elizabethan 
song-books are dedicated to him), and indulged the usual 
renaissance interests, invested money in sea-ventures, laid out 
prodigal sums in building, and went to great trouble to dis- 
cover a creditable pedigree. With all this hard work, and 
lively activity of mind, he found the time and the ability to 
be the perfect courtier, rising to the highest position open to 
that curious profession, that of acknowledged favourite of the 
Queen. 

Perhaps it was his lack of the inordinate and grasping 
quality so common to the times that endeared him to his royal 
mistress. He seems to have had a tolerance and reasonableness 
which made him particularly suitable to act as an inter- 
mediary between Queen and Parliament, or to sit on com- 
mittees of inquiry into difficult and delicate questions of 
loyalty. The quiet unobtrusive nature of his diplomacy has 
misled historians in the past into supposing his influence slight 
or very much of the back stairs. It seems to have been neither. 
Nor is there any reason for suspecting his relations with the 
Queen of being anything other than a very genuine affection 
on her side for a man whom she found trustworthy, wise, and 
devoted to her interests. Many of her courtiers were devoted 
chiefly to themselves, and she must have been heartily tired 
of their pushing and jostling. 

Mr. Brooks has had to cast his net widely, and he has 
deliberately made a picture not only of Hatton but of his age. 
He would probably be the first to admit that in spite of all 
his researches, personally the man eludes him. They all do, 
even those of whom we know most. It is none the less both 
pleasant and valuable to be able to fit one Elizabethan 
notability more accurately into his place. 

A. M. C. LatHamM 


RISE TO FOLLOW. A.BErtT SpaAtpinG. Muller. 155. 

Tue designer of the jacket of this musical autobiography could 

transcribe notes but he could not draw the fiddle. His bloated 

little violin looks as if it had been made by a blacksmith. If one 

is interested in the relationship of the jacket design with the 

internals of a book, however, it is only fair to say that the key- 
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note is rather that of those flying dots and wires which confine 
to paper the greatest of the arts, than the portrayal of its most 
beautiful instrument. Also I have been informed by a painter 
that the violin is the second most difficult subject in the world 
for an artist, the first being the artist. 

Mr. Albert Spalding, a violinist of international fame, has 
written here his life story of playing in America and all the chief 
countries and capitals of Europe. From evidence withheld 
rather than presented, he is a-great artist indeed. What is 
candidly drawn in Rise to Follow is a personality at once vital, 
modest, entertaining, and salted with that particular, astrin- 
gent streak of immortal common sense which has been revealed 
before as the earihly core of great composers and great 
executants alike. Much as Beethoven could keep a penetrating 
eye upon his cook (she was dirty, he wrote, and there were no 
eggs in the house), Albert Spalding could grasp the essentials 
of the Russo-German trade in caviar, with its practical 
consequences to his palate. Could discuss it, and can write: 
‘Conceptual music... pieces that build cathedrals in the 
mind ...the Chaconne of Bach.’ I have never heard the 
Chaconne and by that measure cannot read into this 
amazingly rich miscellany all that is there for those who have. 
But I have tried to hear it, and only missed success by a mere 
caprice on the part of the programme. And if humility be as 
good a starting point as it seems sometimes, a person who has 
mishandled that eel stick, the violin bow, where literally two 
ends meet before one seems to have reached the middle, is 
adapted to admire the achievements of an Albert Spalding as 
no free handed individual can ever be. Because the hand which 
has once touched and loved strings is never free again: it 
knows too well the chains of ignorant muscles most of us wear 
unconsciously. 

As a piece of writing Rise to Follow is undoubtedly tiring. Not 
tiresome, but too full. English tennis, St. Petersburg nights, 
Scandinavian simplicity, and the earnest attention of F inland 
—all rush out with immense gusto. But, as the title suggests, 
there is an underlying theme which will dominate the book for 
the lover of music, as the hours of hand practising dominate the 
spontaneous appearance of the musician all collared up and 
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ready for exhibition. For those who thrill at the names only 
there are Ysayié, Joachim, Sarusate, the enigmatic Wilhelmje 
of G. string fame (whom Joachim so disliked) and every other 
one could wish, with living sketches and interviews. And there 
is for the ordinary reader the descriptions of English lanes, the 
charming prelude of Mr. Spalding’s family and childhood, and 
the confession that his parents had him taught in self defence, 
he having received a violin from them as a Christmas present! 
Oh dear: if only Self Defence on a larger scale turned out so 
brilliantly! 

It is not possible to review profoundly so complex a picture 
of musical interest as is given in Rise to Follow. In conclusion it 
is enough to say that it contains besides its thoughts for 
musicians, a great deal that is for everybody else, from those 
who have more or less helplessly twanged a string to those who 
have not. Including some of the best interpretative descriptions 
of music since Charles Anchester and a terrifyingly tense account 
of the violinist when awaiting his perilous entrance into the 
Beethoven concerto. 

Mr. Spalding plays upon a Montagnana. He was the first 
candidate for the Bologna Conservatory of only fourteen years 
old to be accepted into that famous old school, for over a 
century since his single precedent. The other was Mozart. 
Probably there has not been a third. 

MarcGIAD EvANs 


THE SCARLET TREE. Ospert SrrwEtu. Macmillan. 15s. 
One has been told that if you or I or anyone could faithfully 
record the total experience of a single day the result would be 
of absorbing interest. But would it? Reading The Scarlet Tree 
makes one doubt. Suppose for a moment—it is a large 
assumption—that we were endowed with something of Sir 
Osbert Sitwell’s gift for writing, have we the material on which 
to exercise it? For the material is much more important than 
this age, with the emphasis it lays on presentation on the one 
hand, and its belief that all facts are born free and equal on the 
other, is inclined to allow. Sir Osbert has the best gifts of a 
writer, but he also has magnificent material; he tells us things 
that would be interesting whoever told them. 
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Yet his book gets its compelling quality not so much from 
the facts themselves or from his way of presenting them as from 
their dynamic and formative influence on his unfolding 
consciousness. Some were hard facts, some less hard, but they 
all pulled different ways. Renishaw, his home, was ruled over 
by his father, a man whose eccentricity amounted almost to 
genius. The head of an ancient family, he fitted into no 
category, regarded no opinion but his own, and, though full 
of ideas for other people to carry out, made almost a pro- 
fession of aloofness. His mother was warm-hearted, quick- 
tempered, and extravagant; a very beautiful woman, she came 
of a family whose wealth and conventionality made them a 
perfect example of the Edwardian noblesse. These strains 
were difficult to unite, but there were other elements too: the 
_ strong evangelical piety of Sir Osbert’s paternal grandmother 
and her daughter, to whom he paid frequent visits, and the 
practical commonsense of his erre-d-terre cousins in Oxford- 
shire. 

The family was united in all its branches; and to all its ideas 
and ideals so forcibly expressed—for they were all strong 
characters—the young Osbert Sitwell had to adjust himself. 
But the changes and contrasts did not end with his family. His 
life was divided between Renishaw, Scarborough, London, his 
grandmother’s house in Surrey, his grandfather’s, Lord 
Londesborough’s house, Blankney, and his cousin’s home 
in Oxfordshire—each a pole with its own individuality and 
atmosphere, its special magnetic attraction. He was much 
with his father’s tenants, he saw a great deal of the servants, one 
of whom, Henry Moat, gives many an amusing sidelight on his 
father; and from the fishermen of Scarborough his imagination 
got the salty tang which brings the smell of brine into some of 
his best poems. As time went on he moved from school to 
school—three, including Eton—and from country to country, 
finding in Italy one of the happiest and best-loved subjects of 
his pen. 

His own bent was towards zstheticism, a taste shared by his 
sister and his brother but by no other member of his family 
except, in his own peculiar way, by his father. To be himself 
he had to make a synthesis of all these influences; he treads a 
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knife-edge path from which all these countries of his youthful 
mind are still vividly visible. Which of us can boast such 
richness, such variety of experience? The artist must have 
something in him that comes to a steel point. Few have it, and 
those few often lack the experience that would sharpen it. 
Most of us develop an immunity to experience that is un- 
congenial, we follow the line of least resistance, specializing in 
our most easily-reached selves, so that the adult fulfils but a few 
of the potentialities of his childhood. 

Sir Osbert Sitwell, one might say, has realized them all, and 
if there was conflict in the process he has found a way of 
resolving it, of making it feed his life-stream, the branching 
arteries of being that compose The Scarlet Tree. 

The result is poetry, for poetry is the outcome of experience 
that has survived many contrary pressures; yet, surprisingly, it 
can be read as ordinary life, the life of a boy between the ages 
of eight and eighteen—the transcendental quality being 
conveyed by the style, whose long cadences evoke feelings 
beyond the reach of words, and by something unpredictable in 
the author’s line of approach, the swift zig-zag attack that 
upsets an accepted opinion, the agile humour that snap- 
shots the pompous at an undignified moment, and ‘loves to 
trip the fool and then to see him crash’. Although he was driven 
into himself after the dismal experience at his private school he 
did not draw down the blinds; he lived not in an ivory tower, 
looking inwards, but in a belvedere of unique construction and 
with the widest view. He is indeed a keen and formidable 
observer of art and nature and of human nature, all three of 
which he sees in terms of each other. Of the inhabitants of an 
Oxfordshire village he writes: 


‘(They) seem to me to have resembled French peasants more than 
the ordinary rustic English; they even possessed the same long, small, 
narrow noses and thin-lipped, sullen smile, and, in addition, that 
particular carriage of the head, poised midway between stiff-neck 
and goitre, which is yet a spiritual more than a physical attribute, 
associated with a desire for independence and a resolve to get the 


best of a bargain; an aspect to which Modigliani, alone of portraitists, 
has done justice.’ 


Though he writes about himself and stamps all that he 
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touches with the impress of his temperament, he is not at all 
egocentric; it is a reaching out, not a drawing in, a standing 
invitation to his readers to feel the delight in the visible, 
sensible world that he feels—delight, the deprivation of which, 
through war or other human folly, calls forth his sharpest 
satire. His mind walks in the beauty of things seen, felt, and 
experienced, things as they are, glorified by a poet’s vision but 
not altered from their nature. And it is this trait (among how 
many others!) that will give life and permanence to these 
enchanting memoirs; for posterity will see in them not only a 
personal impression of times that may have changed out of 
recognition, but the enduring form and content of the times 
themselves. 
L. P. HarTLey 


THE PERENNIAL PHILOSOPHY. Atpous Huxtey. 

Chatto and Windus. 12s. 6d. 

To Hegel the philosophy of anything was that which is the 
truth of it, the core and accuracy underlying the appearance 
of things. Mr. Huxley in his new book accepts such a definition 
but rejects all the long history of academic thought from 
which such a thinker as Hegel sprang. The name of Hegel, 
for example, does not occur once in this large book, and to 
Mr. Huxley the truth of all things is to be found in the 
empirically verifiable tradition of the great mystics and, 
especially, the eastern religions. Briefly, this truth is that 
underlying all apparent being is that ‘divine ground’, to 
peace and reconciliation in which man can gain by exercise 
of the appropriate techniques of self-abnegation. ‘This annihi- 
lating end is assumed to be desirable. 

This theme is argued and expounded in a wide-ranging 
anthology of enormous fascination, and those passages of 
Mr. Huxley’s prose that connect the illustrative fragments are 
as fine as anything he has written. None of the older skill of 
his craft has left him, and, with the dignity and urgency of 
his theme, he has cleared the nervous line of his style from all 
those conscious urbanities and affectations which at once 
gave it charm but disguised its hard and functional strength. 
At moments these old wilfulnesses reappear, but the gain as 
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mere prose when the new book is compared with Time Must 
Have a Stop is so considerable that I at least feel that Mr. Huxley 
can never satisfactorily again be a novelist. 

Yet, in an interesting sense, Mr. Huxley has not changed. 
At one time, to use his own language, one might have accused 
him of superbia, the sin of pride. Now one can see that this 
would have been wrong, that the real danger is and has always 
been gula, the sin of greed or gluttony. As a young writer in 
Coterie and the early novels the greed was a greed to possess 
the whole sensual world, to absorb and be absorbed in it. 
His essays, his reactions to painting and music all illustrate 
this demand. 

But now the sensual-intellectual world cannot satisfy or 
slake this hunger. Age, experience, and physical revulsion 
consequent on satiety and the grim shapes of things now lead 
to a new demand, a new greed: the appetite now demands the 
absolute, the totality of things which is their truth and No 
Thing, but is the Divine Ground itself. 

Such an ambition brings its weakness and appropriate 
malady: the virtue of charity to man, the responsibility of 
being human, these are left to the curt acknowledgment and 
dismissal of the last chapter. The saint without charity is no 
saint. And Mr. Huxley... ? 

Yet the book remains an extraordinary, a major, and a 
challenging achievement, to be read, to be thought over, and 
to be answered. 

DonaLp G. MacRAE 


MODERN SCOTTISH POETRY. Edited by Maurice 
Linpsay. Faber. 6s. 

SELECTED POEMS OF HUGH MACDIARMID. Edited 
by R. Crompre SAunpers. Maclellan. 6s. 

THE ACREAGE OF THE HEART. Rutuven Topp. Mac- 
lellan. 6s. 

THE DEEVIL’S WALTZ. Sypney Goopsir SmitH. Mac- 
lellan. 6s. 

‘MopERN Scottish poetry really begins with Robert Louis 

Stevenson, John Davidson, and Andrew Lang,’ says Maurice 

Lindsay in his compact introduction to Modern Scottish Poetry, 
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and it is worth noting that most of the prominent Scottish 
Poets (like many of the Irish) took swift tracks to London in 
order either to make or consolidate their reputations. 

Donald MacRae in his strange and powerful The Pterodactyl 
and Powhatan’s Daughter compares America to the fruitful and 
easy girl giving generously to her lovers: 


‘She has rejected no lover, not the 
fanatic English nor the hungry Scot, 
the trading Dutchman nor the industrious 
continental peasant... .’ 


and Scotland he calls the Pterodactyl land: 


... It is a skeleton 

crushed by the long weight of years, the bone 
hard stone, the skin tight on the sinew, 

the flesh wasted by long years of hunger... .’ 


He asks: 


. .. ‘Should we leave? 

Should we follow our father’s pattern, 

make love to Powhatan’s daughter, 

westward refurrow the weary sea? 
We had better not.’ 


And what is true for Scotland and her people is surely true 
enough of her poets. Should they Anglicize themselves entirely, 
or write as men apart with language and idiom of their own? 

Maurice Lindsay’s book has the sub-title An Anthology of the 
Scottish Renaissance 1920-45, and gives the answer: They have 
stayed native. 

Yet, for the English reviewer, not even an excellent glossary 
can make the Scottish language—‘An individual language 
derived not from Anglo-Saxon, but in common with it, from 
an older Teutonic’—easy to the eye or brain, though his ear is 
not insensible to the music: 


‘Split, heart, split like the gowk chestnut, 
Cast off the nylded spottered shell, 
Those spongey barbs that you know well 
Were never yet received, but 

Grow interiorly from vanity.’ 
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That was Ann Scott-Moncrieff (1914-43) writing in the 
autumn of 1940—a poet of whom Edwin Muir in a memorial 
poem wrote: 


“You had the faults 

That Emily Bronte had, 
Ills of body and soul, 

Of sinner and saint and all 


Who strive to make themselves whole. . . .’ 


And there is indeed some echo of the genius of Yorkshire’s 
greatest poet in the two samples of her work that Mr. Lindsay 
gives. Yet to the English eye her poems are easy when com- 
pared to the out-and-out deliberate Scots of (say): 


‘Ae weet forenicht i’ the yow-trummle 

I saw yon antrin thing, 

A watergaw wi’ its chitterin’ licht 
Ayont the on-ding; 

An I thocht o’ the last wild look ye gied 
Afore ye dee’d.’ 


(HucH MacpDIARMID) 


‘Steir bogle, squat bogle 
Bogle o sweirness an stuperie; 
Wersh bogle, wae bogle, 
Bogle o drumlie apathie; 
Thir twa haud this fule in duress— 
Malancolie, Idleness.’ 
(SypNEY GoopsiR SMITH) 


Hugh Macdiarmid is the Grand Clam (or do I mean 
Cham?) of the Scottish Renaissance and has vigour and power 
enough not to be ‘Snuffed out by an article’ however adverse 
an English reviewer might like to be. In laying the blethers of 
the Burns idolators, however, one cannot help feeling that he 
would like to raise another idol in his place—and that idol 
Hugh Macdiarmid. He dominates the modern scene rather to 
the exclusion of many admirable poets who, whilst preserving 
something of their native flavour and idiom, prefer to write in 
English. 
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Progress 


q] It took many years for medical 
science to realise that knowledge 
is not static but progressive. 


4 One recent discovery, for 
instance, is that a small quantity 
of a powerful drug will do the work 
of a large dose if it is backed up by 
the right combination of other 
drugs. 


q A direct outcome of that dis- 
covery is ‘Cogene’, a scientific 
combination, in tablet form, of four 
separate drugs, three of them pain 
relievers and the fourth a stimu- 
lant. Because only a minute quan- 
tity of each is present, there can be 


against Pain 


Some of the oldest prescriptions known 

to medical science were engraved upon 
pillars of stone by the Egyptians, about 
the seventeenth century B.c. From these 
prescriptions no physician was allowed 
to deviate, upon pain of being held 
responsible if the patient died. 


none of the harmful after-effects 
that might attend the taking of a 
larger dose; yet the combination 
of all four in scientifically balanced 
proportions is so effective that 
‘Cogene’ will ‘ reach’ the most 
harassing nerve pain more rapid- 
ly than could any single drug. 
Supplies are limited, but your 
chemist will see you get your share. 
Price 1/13d. a tube. 


COGENE 


Regd. Trade Mark Brand Tablei, 


A ‘GENATOSAN’ Product 
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‘The English see you as an angry eagle 

who tears at them with sharp and furious claws: 
a mad, persuasive Gael who would inveigle 

the celts to raise their long-abandoned cause.’ 


So wrote Maurice Lindsay of Macdiarmid, and one 
commends his powers of observation and understanding. 

It was inevitable, perhaps, that the movement should be 
away from work like this of Hamish Maclaren, who is poorly 
represented by only this in Mr. Lindsay’s anthology: 


IsLAND ROSE 


She has given all her beauty to the water; 
She has told her secrets to the tidal bell; 

And her hair is a moon-drawn net, and it has caught her, 
And her voice is in the hollow shell. 


She will not come back any more now, nor waken 
Out of her island dream where no wind blows: 

And only in the small house of the shell, forsaken, 
Sings the dark one whose face is a rose. 


Inevitable that the Celtic twilight should be forsaken for 
sterner stuff; yet an English reviewer must be pardoned for 
thinking that it is in the Scots writers of English that the best 
verse is to be found. 

Ruthven Todd, taking something from Auden, has loosened 
the stock rhythms and conveys a taut emotion with language 
of common (English) speech: 


‘I am suddenly glad that it is April, that you are queen 
Of all the sordid marches of my bruised heart, 
That, loving you, the poplars never seemed so green.” 


Or, 


‘In the hard rain and rip of thunder, 

I remember the haze coming in from the sea 

And the clatter of Gaelic voices by the breakwater, 
Or in the fields as the reapers took their tea... .’ 


The Acreage of the Heart is the work of a genuine poet who 
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conveys emotion by deftly controlled visual images and who 
maintains the essential musical qualities of the lyric. 
There are other poets, too. William Jeffrey: 
‘A cloud walking. 
Thus a child had said 


Watching the landward progress of a swan... .” 


And G. S. Fraser in the nicely balanced Home Town Elegy; 
Adam Drinan; J. F. Hendry; Norman McCaig: 


“These northern musics twigging in my spring... .’ 


and Muriel Stuart with an oddly effective duologue Jn the 
Orchard. 

And there is the Editor himself, Maurice Lindsay, with a 
very beautiful Serenade in Winter to round off an anthology 
which is packed with unexpected delight. 

Denis BoTTERILL 


SCOTTISH NURSERY RHYMES. Edited by Norau and 

WiLi1AM Montcomerie. Hogarth Press, 7s. 6d. 

One of the main difficulties which faces modern Scottish poets 
is that of overcoming the effects of the inertia displayed by the 
Scottish educational bodies in all matters concerning our 
national literature. In the schools, Burns is sometimes 
mentioned (with a patronizing sneer!) as a writer of songs. In 
the universities, no cognizance whatever is taken of the Makars 
or the poets of the eighteenth century revival, or the writers of 
the Scottish Renaissance. It is, therefore, hardly surprising that 
most Scottish children reach adulthood without the remotest 
conception of their rich and considerable literary heritage. 
Those who fall victim to our national scourge, Burns-supper- 
disease, are usually lost beyond all hope of redemption. Only a 
few of those who evade the scourge painfully and patiently 
correct the error of official education. 

Scottish Nursery Rhymes is significant, at the present moment, 
for two reasons—firstly, because children brought up on its 
halesome fare cannot fail to be familiar at least with the 
Scottish language; secondly, because the book preserves and 
presents (in attractive format) much that was previously still 
orally traditional, and in danger of passing away from us. Mr. 
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role of the navy in the last war. Gs. net 
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and Mrs. Montgomerie have done their work so well that it 
would be ungenerous to find fault. Buchan folk may discover 
that the Border version of some particular rhyme differs 
slightly from the more northern variant known to them. 
English people may be surprised to learn that the antics of our 
‘Wee Willie Winkie’ are rather more involved than those of his 
Southern cousin. As with most folk poetry, many of the tales 
are to be found all over Europe, in one form or another. 

Parents of Scotland, who have any national pride, should 
buy this book for their children! It will open up for them a gate 
which leads out on to strong, rich country—a gate which, but 
for this book, they would have to climb with difficulty in later 
years, or remain forever in ignorance without. Adults all the 
world over should buy this book for them. It must afford you 
delight. 


Maurice LINDSAY 


THE FIRSTBORN. CuristopHerR Fry. Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press. 6s. 

Tue legend of Moses contains enough incident to furnish 
forth half a dozen plays. Mr. Fry chooses the episode of 
Moses’ return to Egypt to set his people free. In such a tale, 
where the story is already known and all the interest is con- 
centrated upon the central figure, the dramatist is denied any 
element of surprise in the plot and must hold the attention of 
his audience mainly by his delineation of character and by his 
style. 

The Moses we are shown here is less of a human character 
than a man in the power of some force greater than himself— 
not a prophet with raised arms calling destruction on the 
enemies of Yahweh, not even a superlative magician, but the 
channel through which an unknowable will manifests itself. 
Moses does not always see where his path will lead: only too 
late does he realize that the Pharaoh’s son Rameses, who is 
not ill-disposed toward Israel, will be stricken in the plague of 
the Death of the First Born. 

When this realization dawns upon him, Moses cries out: 


‘Rameses must be dragged clear of this runaway 
Misconceiving miracle of God.’ 
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And when he has failed to save Rameses and the First Born 
lies dead, Moses laments: 
‘This is how it is 

To make time your friend. The earth has come and gone. 

For him the earth has gone. But for us it still 

Hangs in the air, like a smell of burning 

Which must be searched for, so slight, but we cannot rest 

Until, like this, we have put it out.’ 
These quotations give a fair measure of the play’s poetry. It 
contains a few metaphors more startling (‘the bright wrists of 
the world, on which the centuries are bracelets’) and a few 
colloquialisms more incongruous to the blank verse (‘done 
some dirtiness against me to put me wrong with the Pharaoh’). 
It contains also many passages of fine poetry: but they are 
philosophical rather than dramatic. Only the blank verse of 
Shakespeare seems able, in the theatre no less than in the 
closet, to kindle the one upon the other into that lightning 
flash of perception which leaves no enhanced after-darkness. 

Atwyn ANDREW 


THE IGNORANT AND THE FORGOTTEN. Cuun- 
Cuan Yeu. Sylvan Press. ros. 6d. 
It is a convention among those who have anything at all to say 
about Russia, that they begin with the portentous reminder 
that the Soviet Republics occupy one-sixth of the earth’s 
surface. Similarly, with those who have anything to say about 
Chinese letters, it is conventional to remind everyone that 
there are thirty thousand written characters to the Chinese 
language. A book written in English by a Chinese author, 
who could presumably have done it more easily in that 
tremendous tongue, is therefore not a book to be picked up and 
riffed through lightly. Its weight of scholarship would be 
awe-inspiring if scholarship inspired any awe these days. 
And yet here is a book of unpretentious short stories, built, 
as the author tells, hurriedly in hotel rooms, and _ built 
delicately, out of memories and perceptions and sympathies. 
How could it have been forgotten that the modesty and 
simplicity of the detailed, small, and uncritical statement is a 
tradition of Oriental art? Yet it had been forgotten, when the 
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other things about that tradition were forgotten; and now a 
Chinese man, with a world-weighty problem of ignorance and 
forgetfulness on his mind, evokes it again to remind us. And 
thus he shows us, there, behind the proverbs and the epigrams 
(the decadence, the dehydration, and the dust) the China that 
he sees himself. 

The three best stories are in the middle of the book, headed 
The Ignorant. These headings, by the way, seem to be more or 
less arbitrary—The Wishful, The Ignorant, and The Forgotten, 
with three stories under each, some of which could change 
places without confusion. They may be there to substantiate 
the lithographs. (Which would need more explaining away 
than that, anyway.) 

Perhaps the most successful story of all is the long one, 
Eventful Days, which is enabled by its very length to encompass 
a greater and more telling mass of those small, unveiling 
statements which are the author’s medium and also the 
particulate components of his finished work. The accumula- 
tion makes for greater depth of revelation, for a more satisfying 
whole. The characters have a good chance to emerge, and the 
climax matures more satisfactorily. 

The very short story, A Casualty, achieves what seems at 
first sight even greater success, having taken on rather less to 
begin with. It is a rare distillation of narrative, chaste, 
unclouded. 

And the first story in that group succeeds in yet another 
way. It is probably the one story in the book which extends 
the reader’s experience beyond the expected and allowed-for, 
suddenly, strangely, for a moment. In Manchurian Night, with 
all its prevailing air of mystification and the elusive impression 
of incompleteness just at the end, there is for me at least, in 
the near-despair and the courage, in the pathetic inscrutability 
of these Chinese gipsies, a new thing, a further understanding. 

ANN CHADWICK 


HALFWAY DOWN THE CLIFF. Diana Garpne_er. Editions 
Poetry London. 6s. 


THE BECKER WIVES. Mary Lavin. Michael Joseph. 
gs. 6d. 
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MIST IN THE TAGUS. Tom Hopkinson. Hogarth Press. 
s. 6d. 

A FOOLISH WIND. Francis AsKHAM. Bodley Head. 8s. 6d. 
BOSTON ADVENTURE. Jean Srarrorp. Faber. gs. 6d. 
Ir you do not ask too much of Miss Gardner, she will have 
a lot to give you. The items in her book (most of them but 
a few pages long) do not always make a short story, but they 
always make a point. Sometimes the point is a trick about 
a doll being mistaken for a baby, and sometimes it is as 
simple (and as difficult) as the ripening of first love. In all, 
the book seems longer than it is because there is a little of 
everything, and everything good. But Miss Lavin, in the 
strict sense of words, is more of a short story writer than 
Miss Gardner. There are only five stories, which are not 
inconsistent in mood, in her book; and ‘development’ turns 
the sketch into the solid short story. But at one level Miss 
Lavin, like Miss Gardner, has an eye for the uncommon 
situation. She writes a story about a woman who loses her 
identity through giving drawing-room impersonations, or 
about a man who is not granted the grace of a ‘happy death’ 
because he dies with a smile on his face. But the trick situation 
does not (except in the title story) obtrude because of Miss 
Lavin’s skilful and leisurely unfolding of her theme. 

Tom Hopkinson’s novel follows a familiar pattern. Every 
novel reader knows what will happen to an English girl when 
she runs away for a two weeks’ holiday abroad. She will 
meet rich and attractive people, she will fall in love, she will 
be rescued from a run-away horse—oh no, in Mr. Hopkinson’s 
version it is from drowning while bathing. But there is some 
good Portuguese colour instead of the South of France setting 
of the loved old novels; and the sex element is spiced by the 
introduction of two men uncertain of being men. It’s all easy 
to read, not without nostalgic charm. On the other hand, 
Mr. Askham does not follow the accepted pattern of Ruritanian 
romance, although his novel is about a small European capital, 
its palace, gardens, revolutions, and royalty. In a sense this 
book is Ruritanian realism. It is full of new feeling about 
war-shattered Europe, and introduces (by clever implication) 
new problems concerning national and individual charity. On 
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the surface there is the excitement of a detective story, for the 
plot deals with the attempt of the director of a cultural mission 
to discover material for a biography of an unacclaimed 
European poet. It is more than a good bit of writing: it is 
fundamentally worthwhile entertainment. 

Finally, Miss Stafford offers over four hundred pages of 
reading to those who like a book ‘they can get into’. The 
heroine is a child in a fisherman’s cottage, and then a young 
lady in cultured Boston. It’s ‘family circle’ in flavour if not 
quite for indiscriminate family circle reading. But the action 
is full of domestic details and visitors—there is a mad Russian 
mother and Boston principles. Well done for those who can 
read well. 


OswELL BLAKESTON 


SOME BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS 


THE END OF BORLEY RECTORY (Harrap, 15s.) con- 
tinues Harry Price’s story of the happenings there, published 
in 1940. Although the rectory was burnt—as readers will 
remember—nothing seems to have changed much, the ghosts 
still manifest—and so does Harry Price. In untrained prose, 
with gullibility and with that reliance on Christian ritual 
(particularly in its more showy form) as the final faith, which 
robs him of sympathy from most truly religious or scientific 
observers. This does not prevent the book from being as 
interesting as the first. Both manifestations and methods of 
examining them are much the same. There are the same 
carelessness, the same romantic approach and the same 
suggestivity. All of this is rather insulting to ghosts, who are 
after all at least as real as most of the people most of us meet 
every day. The ‘solution’ of this haunting is alleged to be that 
a young woman was lured from France to England, and then 
deserted. So far so good—or so bad; but not so very bad after 
all; scarcely enough to account for ‘the most haunted house in 
England’. But considering that Mr. Price was working on the 
trail of a French-speaking woman, it seems unfortunate that 
he was not sufficiently aware to translate correctly at first a 
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quite simple French word which appeared in writing. It also 
seems somewhat excessive that such frequent occurrence as 
desertion should, at Borley, have had such enormous effects, 
and it is why that is so, rather than how, that one wishes to 
know. .. . THE PATCHWORK BOOK (Marganita Laski, 
Pilot Press. 12s. 6d.) is as near perfection for a children’s 
anthology as one can expect, except for its price and its thin 
paper. It begins, rightly, with Fights—The Pass of Thermo- 
pylae, King Arthur and the Giant by Geoffrey of Monmouth, 
the Battle of Crecy by Froissart. No Shakespeare, no Maldon, 
no Peninsular War—but never mind. We go on to “Time is 
Past’—Friar Bacon, Sir Patrick Spence, King Alfred’s Navy 
from the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle (why no Alfred himself?), 
some Plutarch, some Herodotus, The Song of the Shirt, Elizabeth 
B’s Cry of the Children, and—to anyone as deaf to Jane Austen 
as I am, this is a delicious burning of boats—her juvenile 
History of England. 

Part Three is Travel, with Marco Polo, Pliny, Mark Twain, 
Mandeville, Sinbad’s Second Voyage, and much else. Among 
this we find, as in other parts, a preference for Thomas Day 
and Rider Haggard. The Animal Section is better than that 
on Food (though thank God that is included) and I cannot 
believe anyone under thirty is to be interested in Mrs. Gaskell’s 
tea tray, an acquired taste. The amount included is so rich as. 
to show the selector’s poverty in what she has left out. But 
by and large, times having changed, this is the nearest to 
Charlotte Yonge, on whom I was so happily brought up. . . . 
After Charlotte Yonge, those of us in our forties owe most to 
Beatrice Potter; of whom a brilliant, understanding and well- 
mannered biography has been written by Margaret Lane 
(Warne, 12s. 6d.). In her stories of Jemina Puddle-Duck, and 
the rest, Beatrice Potter did far more than pander to night-lit 
nurseries; others could call cows ‘Moo’ or dogs ‘Bow’—it was 
part of the adult conspiracy of alienating life from us, as 
children. Beatrice Potter called a duck ‘Jemina’ and that was 
that; we loved ducks ever after—and frogs, rabbits, almost all 
living; that was what she did. And later, escaped from a 
Victorian childhood, married at forty, lived for years happily 
as a sheep expert in the Lakes, making real for herself the life 
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she had given to others; and not content with that, leaving to 
the nation, land she had bought. This is a good book, of a good 
woman, because she learnt to save herself, and those of my 
generation who are good owe a lot to her... . 

The New Yorker’s excellent account of Hiroshima has been 
published over here by Penguin, and a new Puffin. book to be 
commended is Lolo A. Williams’ Flowers of Marsh and Stream, 
with sixteen coloured plates... . 

Among the many popular books produced by the increased 
interest in theatre may be noted James Cleaver’s THE 
THEATRE THROUGH THE AGES (Illustrated. Harrap. 
15s.) and PANTOMIME PAGEANT, by A. E. Wilson 
(Illustrated. Stanley Paul. 16s.). Mr. Cleaver’s work has been 
written as a short guide to theatrical conditions in the past— 
for the benefit of those staging plays of any period. In seeking 
to cover the ground from the Greeks and Romans down to our 
own day, his statements cannot avoid being fragmentary and 
often superficial. It really gives little idea of the quality of 
Ellen Terry to say that ‘Most of the critics of the time write 
of the freshness and vitality of her acting. Even in her old age 
she could convincingly portray the feeling of youth’, and it 
seems unnecessary, in view of so much left unsaid, to include 
that ‘Lily Langtry was famed more for her beauty and 
personality than for her acting’. This book inevitably repeats 
a great deal that has been better dealt with elsewhere, but for 
the beginner it will be convenient to have it, somewhat 
garish!y illustrated though it is, from which to start his 
studies. . . . Mr. Cledver observes that when music-hall 
artistes appeared in pantomime, ‘whatever the pantomime 
was, they had little to do apart from their normal music-hall 
turn.’ Mr. Wilson knows better, as one would expect from the 
author of Christmas Pantomime and Penny Plain, Twopence 
Coloured. His latest volume he rightly describes as a ‘Pro- 
cession of Harlequins, Clowns, Comedians, Principal Boys, 
Pantomime-writers, Producers and Playgoers’. He comes 
down the centuries, from Garrick, Grimaldi and the Vokes 
Family to our own days of the Littler Brothers, Cora Goffin, 
and Fay Compton. There are a few inaccuracies in the text as 
when he says that the Cinderella of 1934 was the last pantomime 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


at Drury Lane (there was a Jack and the Beanstalk in the year 
King George V died), but in the main his book is a rich 
property-chest of fact, fantasy, detail and anecdote, suitably 
enlivened with twenty-one well-chosen illustrations. . . 
Lupino Lane’s HOW TO BECOME A COMEDIAN 
(Muller. 6s.) has not been sufficiently noticed, possibly 
because of its rather amateur-dramatic society title. But apart 
from being a text-book by a master, it contains not only the 
pedigree of the remarkable Lupino family, but also illustrated 
chapters on the tricks of the trade which make the wildest 
flights of surrealism by comparison pale into reportage of 
actuality. Here is Mr. Lane on juggling: ‘an umbrella is 
always better to use than a walking stick as you can weigh it 
if you want to, as you can also do with a cigar’ (no prize 
offered as to not weighing a walking stick). Again, for an 
illustrated ‘Comedy Entrance’ of Dame, ‘Man Comedian 
Below Skirt Carries Comedian On Stage, Stands on Trap 
Door Which Slowly Descends. Comedian Straddles Trap Door 
Till He Is Normal Height.’ It is such drawings and notes as 
these that make Sir Francis Rose’s illustrations to the late 
Gertrude Stein’s FIRST READER (Maurice Fridberg, 
Dublin and London) seem so strident and errantly old- 
fashioned. In fact, it is time, in view of his and Mr. Cleaver’s 
noticed above, to suggest that we might cry halt to what is no 
more a matter of taste, but is rapidly becoming a commercial 
cult—the imitation of Pollock. . . . Equally conventional is 
LORDS OF LIFE, an animal anthology chosen by Derek 
Giplin Banner (Rich and Cowan. 155.). This sort of thing has 
been better done before and in this volume is in no wise 
helped by being limited to poetry of the last fifty years—a 
period which includes most of the worst and omits most of the 
best that has ever been written about our winged or four- 
footed selves. 
Divers Hanps 
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LITERARY CRITICISM 


John Cowper Powys The Pleasures of Literature 

L. C. Knights Explorations. Essays in Criticism, mainly 
on the Literature of the Seventeenth 
Century 

John Laird Philosophical Incursions into English 
Literature 

Rex Warner The Cult of Power and other essays 

Denys Van Baker (Ed.) Writers of To-day 

Nevile Watts The Vision Splendid. Essays on Poetry 

J. Donald Adams The Writer’s Responsibility 

Forrest Reid Milk of Paradise. Some Thoughts on 
Poetry 

Jacques Maritain Art and Poetry 

Eric Partridge Journey to the Edge of the Morning 

H. W. Garrod Scholarship, its Meaning and Value 

Basil Willey The ‘‘Q”’ Tradition 
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DAY OF WRATH (VREDENS DAG). Directed by Cari 
Drever. Film-Centralen-Palladium, Denmark. Academy 
Cinema, Oxford Street, London. 

SCHOOL FOR SECRETS. Directed by PETER Ustinov. Two 
Cities Film. Odeon, Leicester Square, London. 

In The Passion of Joan of Arc, Carl Dreyer had for material the 

trial and subsequent burning as a witch of a young woman. 

In Day of Wrath, the Danish film now at the Academy, he 

again has trial, witchcraft, burning as his subject and, with the 

woman in this picture a septuagenarian, the opportunities for 
sadism are greater. Let me not be misunderstood. There is no 
mistaking his sympathy with the victim, but this sympathy is 
shown by giving realistically instead of imaginatively the 
sufferings she endured. ‘It is wrong people should suffer like 
this,’ says Dreyer—and then adds, ‘see what she had to suffer! 

Look! and this! and then, here is some more.’ Everyone will 

remember the huge tortured and torturing close-ups of 

Falconetti in oan, so insistent, so deliberated and elaborated 

that finally they defeated their own aim and became merely 

gloating. 

The same seems to me to happen in Day of Wrath. We are in 
Denmark of the seventeenth century. A witch-hunt is on. The 
age of the woman is stressed by her white hair, her feebleness 
by the slowness of her movements—it is fatal, we feel, that she 
should even try to elude her pursuers, so hardly does she move 
her limbs. She is caught, we see her tortured, this very old 
woman, stripped to the waist, and shrieking. There is the 
alternation of gloating faces of her accusers which would at 
once tell us this film is made by the maker of Joan. The fire is 
prepared. She is tied to a hurdle. Young choir boys chant. The 
hurdle is raised on end. It cannot be, we think—but yes, we 
are going to see it. The hurdle is tipped and the woman, 
screaming, falls face downward into the flames. I can see no 
justification for this. It tells us nothing that we do not know 
already. It does not increase our sense of pity or of horror, 
rather it diminishes it, by introducing an alien element—the 
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CINEMA 


feeling that we are being shown suffering for the showing’s 
sake. 

What witches are, of what old religion they are a survival, is 
not touched on in the film. It does, nevertheless, treat the 
subject seriously and, so far as the director's obsession permits, 
humanely. The cruelty so often practised when faith turns to 
fanaticism is underlined, the misdirection of feeling which 
makes the religious accusers perverted is seized on and none 
can escape the poignancy of the small children exposed to the 
spectacle of burning ‘to the greater glory of God’. All this, 
however, is allied to a story, Wiers Jenssens’ Anne Pedersdotter, 
which not even the most skilful acting can redeem from the 
trough of triteness. 

A rector has married, for his second wife, a much younger 
woman whose life is made intolerable by her fixated mother- 
in-law. To this severe household returns the son of the first 
marriage. As usual, it happens—he and the young wife fall in 
love. It has happened before, no doubt it will happen again, 
but by this time I really do think that as regards films and 
novels we might take it as said. It is treated here with no 
marked freshness—once more skippings through fields hand in 
hand, coy wild-flower-gathering, soft music and leafy branches 
against the sky. 

This Hollywoodenness is related to the witch theme by the 
fact that the young wife’s mother had been accused of witch- 
craft. The rector has pronounced her innocent in order that he 
might marry the daughter. With this fact from the past, the 
witch tries to blackmail him to save her own life, but he 
remains adamant. She dies pronouncing curses. The wife, 
meanwhile, comes to the conclusion that she herself may 
possess strange powers, and she uses them to ‘wish’ her 
husband to his death—on her telling him she loves his son, he 
dies of heart-failure. It is a sign of the quality both of acting 
and direction that at no point does one feel inclined to laugh. 
One does often yawn. That is because the film is taken at a 
pace which would make a funeral march seem like a polka. 
It is long since I have seen so slow a film, and one feels this 
the more as one can foresee every stage of the story. The 
acting of rector (Thorkild Roose), wife (Lisbeth Movin), and 
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mother (Sigrid Neiiendam) is memorable—and the combina- 
tion of frailty and fury in the haunted eyes of the witch (Anne 
Svierkier) make me again repeat that the early part in which 
she appears colours the whole of the picture and make it not 
one for everybody. Indeed, its very virtues as well as its defects 
make it caviar to rather more than the general. But it is 
sombrely interesting, and it is good to sée a Danish film— 
though its sponsors are wrong in calling it the first Danish 
sound-film to be shown here; I remember a considerably 
lighter one, a musical at, I think, the old Capitol soon after 
talkies came in. 

Peter Ustinov’s film is of that kind which the English do 
better than any others—the semi-documentary, the story based 
on an impersonal fact. We are presented with a group of 
scientists, assembled before the war to work on radio-location. 
We see the successful application of this to bombing problems. 
That is all, but to use the old cliché, we have been made to 
share in the lives of all concerned—the pilots, the penguins, 
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the boffins, their wives, their landlady, the Waafs plotting, the 
Commandos raiding. I thought the raid was the least con- 
vincing, though most exciting part of the film, for I was 
surprised to see that a German sentry patrols alone at night and 
felt that his whistling prevented his hearing the approach of 
the British. I also felt that we did not see very much of the 
scientists at work. In this regard, the film erred on theatrical 
technique. ‘We have done our part,’ said the scientists, “now 
let the wireless people do theirs.” But Mr. Ustinov seems 
happier in film than in the theatre, partly because film permits 
him freer use of his mosaic-method of working, by which he 
throws together many facets to give an impression of a whole. 
It will be interesting to see in how many successive pictures 
this impression will hold. Meanwhile, he has produced a 
gripping and entertaining picture which may only tickle the 
intelligence but certainly does not insult it, and though he is 
played rather too much for laughs, Ralph Richardson gives 
a magnificent performance, with many others as close 
runners-up. 
RoBERT HERRING 
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